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EASTERN 


to offer 


GRADUATE WORK 


ASTERN will offer graduate work leading to the Master of Arts 

degree with a major in education and minors in academic subjects 
beginning with the opening of the Second Semester, January 27, 1936. 
This work was started with a small group of students in September. 


Certificates issued after August 31, 1935, cannot be extended for life until 
the applicant has secured the Master’s degree. Many high schools now 
require the Master’s degree of all new appointees. Boards of education 
are demanding the Master’s degree as a qualification for high school princi- 
pals, county and city superintendents. 


There has been a progressive development in the education of teachers 
during the past three decades. Actually hundreds of teachers in Kentucky 
today are striving to secure the Master’s degree as a preparation for their 
professional career. It is only a matter of time until a majority of those 
who expect to devote their lives to teaching will regard the Master’s degree 
as essential preparation for their vocation. 


A five-year program of teacher education is a reality in many parts of the 
United States. More than thirty teachers colleges of this country are 
giving the Master’s degree. The first two years of college are regarded 
as a period for general education; the next three years a time for speciali- 
zation and professional training. This course promises to be the trend of 
teacher education in America. 


We invite our former graduates and the graduates of other standard insti- 
tutions to consider the facilities which we have available to offer them 
graduate instruction. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Richmond, Kentucky 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








The Oxford Meetings of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations 


MORE than a hundred years ago the 

literary and debating club for Oxford 
University men was founded and a few 
years later Union Society Hall was built to 
provide a library and debating room for 
the club. It was adorned with remarkable 
frescoes illustrative of the Morte d’ Arthur, 
by Rosetti, E. Burne Jones, and others of 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. 


In this remarkable building, surrounded 
by the paintings and busts of England’s 
illustrious men of history, the elementary 
department of the World Federation of 
Education Associations met to discuss 
“The Curriculum in Primary Schools—the 
way in which it can be used for the inculca- 
tion of Internationalism.’’ Dean William 
F. Russell, of Columbia University, spoke on 
“The Training in the Appreciation of Art 
as a means of fostering an appreciation of 
the work of people in other lands.”’ 


On “Art and Internationalism,’”’ Dr. H. 
Adams, a member of the National Union of 
Teachers, said far more could be done 
towards fostering an appreciation of art if 
they shut out, almost entirely for a time, 
the pictorial side. Man had become so 
divorced from the natural development of 
the appreciation of art through his life’s 
work that it had become necessary to 
develop that side of him through the 
school, the museum, and schools of art and 
craft. The artist might be a narrow 
nationalist himself, but art never was. 


International understanding rested upon 
an understanding of the every-day life, emo- 
tions, and aspirations of the people, and 
it was by appreciating the creativeness of 
all peoples that they would attain to world 
understanding. People said they wanted 
true international understanding and peace, 
but then they came along with ‘“‘if’s’” and 
“but’s’’; in art they did not get those little 
“if’s” and “but’s’’ so clearly defined, and 
that was why art gave them the long view. 


Modern art had to be considered as a whole 
if it was to be understood, and if they 
considered things as a whole they would go 
a long way towards securing international 
peace. 


Rural education came in for a share of 
the discussions. Mr. W. Lloyd-Pierce, of 
Llanfair Council School, Welshpool, a 
member of the executive of the National 
Union of Teachers, who presided at Tues- 
day morning’s session of the Rural Educa- 
tion Section in St. Michael’s Hall, pro- 
tested against the employment of supple- 
mentary teachers—teachers ‘without a 
shred of qualification.” They were not 
allowed in London or in Oxford, he said, 
but they were allowed to practice on 
country children. Many country schools 
were small and numbers were decreasing; 
advantage was taken of the decrease and 
partly-qualified teachers were allowed to 
become the heads of those small schools. 
When bright and excellent teachers were 
obtained for rural schools they rarely 
stayed long. 

Commenting on the importance of rural 
education, he said the increase in world 
population had focused attention on agri- 
culture. The problem of productivity 
resolved itself into the problem of rural 
personnel, and the tendency to regard 
rural life as inferior had to be overcome. 
The emphasis in rural education must be 
on the needs of the people in those areas. 
The curriculum suffered from a too close 
acquaintance to that of urban schools. 

Sir Daniel Hall, of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, London, spoke on 
“Rural Education—Does It Exist?” 


The far-seeing parent, he said, did not 
want his son to be trained for the land, 
because he would be so badly paid. If 
children were awakened to the beauties of 
the countryside it would help to keep them 
on the land. They did not want to give 
them the soulless and dull education which 
fitted them for commerce. That sort of 
instruction occasionally enabled a million- 
aire to arise, but it usually turned out 
clerks. Instruction in general science 
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should be begun at an early age, for this 
was the basis of real life. 


Speaking on ‘‘Education in Rural Life,” 
Mr. G. B. Brown (Director of Education 
for Cumberland) said that English rural 
education used to be rather like Cinder- 
ella—ill dressed, subjected to crippling 
rules, kept in the background, limited in 
her pocket money, and scorned by her fur- 
belowed sisters of the residential and 
industrial areas. The English rural school 
in the past (and it still predominated) was 
a pale striving after the qualities of the 
town school, but it fell short in sanitation, 
in lighting, in water supply, in playground, 
in furnishing, in staffing, and in books. 
Even the exceptions shared the greatest 
disability of all—difficult class grouping. 
The schools were built for a smaller prob- 
lem, for a narrower outlook, for a lower 
conception of responsibility, and for an 
earlier leaving age—and they had become 
the more out-of-date because rural de- 
population had reduced so many of their 
rolls and had made difficult the justifi- 
cation of several unit staffing. 


They were planned for a leaving-age of 
10 or 11 or 12, and for the three R’s, and 
it was not realized how vivid an approach 
to these lay through the hands and the 
muscles, and the charmingly spoken word, 
through gardening and its coupled experi- 
mental sciences, through manual crafts 
and housewifery, through drama and 
dancing and the debate. 


No scheme of rural education, he said, 
could have come to full stature unless it 
had co-ordinated its facilities. In a de- 
veloped scheme planned to influence rural 
life, there was no leaving-age at all, for the 
units referred to could accept as students, 
at some part of the day or evening, rural 
people of both sexes and all ages. With 
the provision of a system of area schools, 
with defined lines of transport (renewable 
in the evenings as necessary), it should be 
possible to couple a concentration of these 
rural classes with an expansion of their 
content and an improvement of their 
quality. To accomplish this should be one 
endeavor of the area school and its staff. 


One of the interesting addresses of the 
conference was given by Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori on “‘The Pre-School Child as the Basis 
of World Citizenship.”” She said that 
civilization had proceeded on the lines of 


legislation and social adjustment for the 
adult. The child’s needs are different 
from our own, and as the environment of 
the adult becomes more complicated the 
child finds itself crowded out, unless some 
special provision is made for it. It exists 
in two environments, that of the home, 
which is-still modeled on the old Roman 
pattern with its paternal authority; and 
that of the school, which is modern but 
which, although it has always the needs 
of the child in view, is influenced by adult 
conditions. These two environments are 
completely divorced the one from the other; 
they are enclosed within themselves. The 
school will take no responsibility for what 
happens to the child within the bosom of 
its family, and the family cannot penetrate 
into the school environment with any 
authority. In the family the child must 
become the type which its family chooses, 
in the school it must conform to an average 
type, and so in both environments it 
becomes a victim sacrificed to adult ends. 
The child has to face, as it were, two 
tribunals. It is like Christ before Herod 
and Pilate. Each refuses responsibility, 
washes his hands of the child and finally 
abandons it altogether. Like Christ the 
child is neither merely an innocent person 
or a culprit brought to justice. It is no 
less than the redeemer of the world. It 
is not merely a small person in need of help 
and tenderness, it is no less than the one 
upon which the whole of humanity depends. 


Every being in evolution must obey the 
laws of that evolution—in psychic growth 
the child is guided by psychic laws, not by 
chance nor by adult compulsion. Its 
psychic development must be protected, 
for it starts from nothing as it were. We 
want the complete growth to be of Nature’s 
planning, otherwise we shall have nothing 
but a deformed creature. Every child 
which is a deviation from Nature’s plan 
ends thus. If it is to grow in this way it 
must exercise all its activities, and this it 
cannot do unless we prepare it an environ- 
ment adapted to its needs, where it cannot 
be subjected to tyrannical parental or 
school interference. If only we will realize 
the child’s deep need of growth we will give 
it the opportunity to fulfill that promise of 
better manhood which is its right. 


Obviously, among the many existing 
problems that of the young child is the 
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most urgent. But the child, the most 
interested in its solution, cannot solve it 
for itself. Therefore, we, the school and 
the family acting together, must take over 
the responsibility. These two factors in 
its growth must be harmonized and work 
together for the ends we have in view. 
Our knowledge of the child must be in the 
forefront of the school, for that is the 
world of the child—not arbitrary rules 
fixed by the adult, but the needs of the 
child must be the first and only criterion. 
In the family the same facts must form 
the basis of all efforts by which this 
delicate creature is helped to attain 
growth. Parental authority must undergo 


» a radical change, it must become nobler 


and more just. In carrying out our work 
with the understanding which has come to 
us in these last years, we have also come to 
realize what is the noble mission of the 
child itself—that in all the days of its 
growth it is constructing the future man— 
that indeed the child is father of the man. 
Each of us is the result of the labor of 
a child—the child we were. Secret possi- 
bilities and secret powers can only come to 
the surface when the right environment is 
provided, and upon that indeed depends 
our own adult existence. So upon the 
school and the home working harmoniously 
depends the evolution, not merely of a 
better, happier child, but of the whole 
future of humanity. This question lies at 
the very root of the social problems. 

Other important subjects were given 
much consideration. Among them were 
Visual Education, University Education, 
Commerciai Education, Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, Geography Teaching, History, and 
International Understanding. 

One idea that stood out conspicuously 
throughout this entire week of conferences 
was this: The teachers of the nations can 
better their positions and the conditions 
under which they teach only by loyal 
support of their respective associations, 
and by co-operation, as members, of all 
professional educational organizations. 


(Another article on the World Convention 
will appear in the December issue of the 
JOURNAL.) 


‘Let us never forget that an act of kind- 
ness is of itself an act of happiness.”— 
Maeterlinck. 


The District Education 
Associations 


T THE time of going to press four of 
the eleven district education associa- 
tions have held their meetings. 


The Middle Cumberland Association 
held its sessions at Somerset on October 3rd 
and 4th. Out-of-state speakers were Dr. 
Earl E. Harper who gave a stirring message 
on “The Dictatorships of the World,” and 
Miss Mineta Merton, expert in visual 
education methods, who comes from 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Miss Merton made 
a fine presentation of modern methods in 
visual instruction. 

The Central District meeting held in 
Richmond brought the largest attendance 
in its history to hear Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Dr. Earl E. Harper, and Miss 
Mineta Merton. 

At Barbourville on October 10th and 
11th, an unprecedented enrollment greeted 
guest speakers, Dr. Edgar Wesley, Dr. 
Wayne Gray, Dr. Merton Rice, and Miss 
Lena Davis. These leaders in the educa- 
tion program of the country brought inspir- 
ation and encouragement to the loyal 
teachers of Kentucky. 

At Hazard the Upper Kentucky River 
Association ina two-days’ meeting brought 
to that city a crowd that filled the hotels 
and overflowed into the hospitable homes 
of the city. From Franklin College, 
Indiana, came Dr. William Gear Spencer 
who led his audience out into new fields of 
thought as he discussed ‘‘Modern Youth.” 

Leaders from our own State who were on 
all these programs voiced the common 
sentiment that the affairs of education in 
Kentucky are improving, that we shall 
strive for still further improvement, that 
we shall make intelligent approaches to our 
problems of the present and the future. 

The presidents of these districts wisely 
planned numerous sectional meetings which 
dealt with important current problems. 
The enthusiasm manifested in the large 
attendance at all the regional meetings and 
the earnest pronouncements in their resolu- 
tions seem prophetic of a new day in 
Kentucky. 

The selection of the officiary showed 
sincerity of purpose and professional pride. 
Surely our Commonwealth is advancing 
with the moving tide of progress. 
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Abbe’ Dimnet to Lecture in 
Louisville 


ABBE’ EARNEST DIMNET 


AN EVENT of unusual interest to 
literary-minded folk will be the lecture 
by Abbé Earnest Dimnet in the Auditorium 
of the Woman’s Club on the evening of 
Monday, November 25th at 8:30 p.m. 
His subject will be ‘Serious Reading for 
Frivolous People or Frivolous Reading for 
Serious People.”’ It will be sponsored by 
the Literature Committee of the Club. 


His books, widely read in America and 
Europe, represent scholarly work and deep 
philosophy of life. The Art of Thinking 
and What We Live By are two of the most 
popular ones. The Bronte Sisters is, accord- 
ing to Bliss Perry of Harvard, the most 
masterly treatise yet produced concerning 
the novelists of Haworth Parsonage. My 
Old World, his most recent publication, is 
the only personal book he has written. 
Aside from its value as ‘‘a gentle memoir,” 
it is an excellent picture of the inner life. 


For many years he has been a favorite 
among readers of London and Paris 


periodicals. He is also a frequent contrib- 
utor to such worth-while American maga- 
zines as the North American Review, the 
Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s and 
others. As Lowell Lecturer at Harvard 
University, he has been given highest 
praise. When he represented France at 
the University of Politics in Williamstown 
his hearers declared that he discussed 
political questions as competently as he has 
always handled subjects of a literary 
nature. He occupies a chair of English 
Literature at Stanisilas College in Paris. 


IF and AND 


F other men 
Receive applause 
For what they do, 
And no kind soul * 
Will recognize 
Your talent rare, 
Contain yourself 
In patience grand 
And do not let 
The scorching flame 
Of envy burn 
Into your soul, 
And sear the good 
That may be there. 
If you can do 
The job as well 
As others did 
Before you came, 
You'll win the praise 
And have the joy 
That comes to those 
Who rise above 
The jealous mire 
That swallows up 
The little men. 
And if you do 
A better job 
Than he who left 
Before you came, 
Somehow the world 
Will find it out 
And kindly souls 
Will sing your praise 
And willing hands 
Will work and toil 
To lift you up 
Where you belong. 
W. P. K. 
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New President of Morehead 
State Teachers College 


ARVEY A. BABB was born September 
19, 1884, and reared on a farm in 
Crittenden County, Kentucky. He re- 
ceived his early education in a one-room 
rural school and later attended school at 


Harvey A. BABB 


Marion, Kentucky. Later, he taught in 
the rural schools of Crittenden County. 


In the fall of 1907, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, was graduated in June, 
1911, receiving the B.s. degree in education. 
While at the university, he played on the 
Freshman and Varsity football teams, was 
manager of the Varsity basketball team, 
was captain of a company in the Cadet 
Battalion, was president of the Patterson 
Literary Society, was a member of the 
university debating team, and was senior 
class valedictorian. Later, Fe received 
the M.A. degree from the University of 
Kentucky. 


After graduating from the University of 
Kentucky, he taught in the high school at 


Springdale, Arkansas, for two years; was 
head of the Department of Mathematics 
and coach of football and basketball in 
Henderson High School, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, for three years; was principal of the 
Ludlow High School, Ludlow, Kentucky, 
for three years; was principal of the Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Kentucky, for 
one year; and has been superintendent of 
the Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, city schools for 
the past sixteen years, which position he 
recently resigned to accept the presidency 
of the Morehead State Teachers College. 


He married Mrs. Elizabeth Horton 
Baker of Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. They 
have three children, two sons and a 
daughter. 


He is a member of the Baptist Church, a 
member of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and the National Education 
Association, a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
honorary educational fraternity; he served 
for four years as a member of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, is past 
president of the Bluegrass School Execu- 
tives’ League, and is at present president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Winston Flashes 


EGINNING this month the column 
“Winston Flashes’ will appear regu- 
larly in this publication. Many of the facts 
are startling; all are new, and each has been 
carefully verified. If at any time you wish 
to know the source of an unusual fact, drop 
a line to the John C. Winston Company, 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, or any one 
of its offices. The authority for the state- 
ment will be sent to you immediately. 


NTIL all aspiration for something bet- 
ter and all faith in future possibilities 
have been eliminated from human beings, I 
know of no kind of faith in the undemon- 
strated as reasonable and as gracious as 
that which centers our hopes and ambitions 
in the possibilities to be achieved by educa- 
tion. Till mankind is wholly cynical 
from defeat this faith will always burn 
afresh.—John Dewey. 





Kentucky's Opportunity 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLor, 
State Director for the National Education Association 


VERY PERSON in Kentucky should 
strive to become just as effective a 
member of his profession as is possible. 

We can never have a great teaching profes- 
sion until we have great teachers. We can 
never have a _ strong organization of 
teachers until every individual in the pro- 
fession is a co-operative member of the 
group. 

Our Kentucky Education Association 
has become a tower of strength for good in 
the State. We are as a State, however, 
just one of the forty-eight units that make 
up the nation. Our National Education 
Association is to the teaching profession in 
the United States of America what the 
Kentucky Education Association is to the 
profession in Kentucky. 

This year the National Education Associ- 
ation is earnestly striving to strengthen 
its position for good in the nation. If it 
is to speak for education in America, we 
must have the majority of our people 
in the United States members of the 
National Education Association. Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, president of the National 
Education Association, and Dr. Willard 
Givens, executive secretary, are starting 
this month to enlist additional members. 
Kentucky must do its part in this program. 


We have at this time fewer than nine per 
cent of the teachers of the State members 
of the National Education Association. 
More than ninety-nine per cent of our 
teachers are members of the Kentucky 
Education Association. We should have 
at least twenty-five per cent of our teachers 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation, and within a period of ten years 
we should be enrolled one hundred per 
cent in this organization. 


Kentucky needs a closer contact with 
the National Education Association. We 
shall be able to build a better program of 
education for the State if we maintain a 
close contact with our national. organiza- 
tion, if we understand its aims and purposes 
and if we work co-operatively with it in 
building not only for Kentucky but for the 


United States of America. We are hoping 
this year that large numbers of our teachers 
will enroll in the National Education 
Association to the end that we shall bind 
ourselves more closely together in the 
interest of education in the State and in 
the nation. 


The Importance of Art in 
Everyday Life 


By ALFRED G. PILIKAN, 
Milwaukee Art Institute 


‘THE FINE modern things shown in the 

Chicago Exposition of 1934, together 
with the splendid art exhibition held at the 
Chicago Art Institute at the same time, 
will do much to bring about a better under- 
standing of good design and a keener 
appreciation for art, as it effects us in our 
environment. It behooves every teacher 
who has the power to influence for good or 
bad, the tastes of children under their 
guidance, to themselves become more 
keenly aware of the necessity for the need 
of a better foundation regarding all of the 
arts and all of those things by which we 
measure the culture of a nation. One of 
the means of doing this is by a study and 
careful choice of the objects with which we 
are surrounded, and which do much to 
shape our preferences. Not only is the 
development and understanding of art a 
matter of economic necessity which most 
business men today have realized, but it is 
a matter which is of great importance in the 
development of good citizenship, because 
pride in a community, in the home, and in 
the school are matters which are often the 
result of intelligent planning and should 
therefore have the sympathy and endorse- 
ment of all teachers. Good design in every- 
day objects is no longer a matter of luxury, 
but rather a matter of discriminating 
taste such as can be developed in the 
public schools. 
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Relation of Geographic Teaching to 
Some Current World Problems 


By EuLatiA E. ROSEBERRY, 
Head of Depariment of Geography, K. S.T. C., Pittsburg, Kansas 


anyone to attempt to define or delimit 

the ‘‘Current World Problems.’’ They 
are sO many, so big, and so interlacing. And 
to attempt to even approach the subject in 
ashort discussion is nothing short of heroic. 
Gang warfare, crooked politics, the unem- 
ployment situation, and money inflations 
are doubtless world problems, as are the 
letters of the alphabet, the N.R.A., the 
C.C.C., the A.B.C., and the X.Y.Z., but 
I shall attempt to discuss none of these. 

The great “current’”’ world problem of 
today is to so educate the young people that 
they may have resources and abilities from 
which to draw in confronting an unpredict- 
able future—not a condition of yesterday— 
not a condition of today but any condition 
that they may find tomorrow. This is 
your big problem as well as mine. 

The future is and ever has been unpre- 
dictable. Man always must face the un- 
certainties as well as the certainties. The 
primitive man might be absolutely sure as 
to the feeding grounds and drinking places 
of the animals. He might know that his 
arrows and slings were perfect but the 
outcome of the hunt depends on the skill 
of the hunter. In order to increase the 
certainties man has learned to defend him- 
self against carnivorous animals, to domes- 
ticate animals, to control the growth of 
plants, to protect himself from storms and 
weather, and to harness power. 

Geography treats of the relationship 
between the major human activities and 
the physical environment. People build 
their homes, select their clothes, eat, move 
about, and run their industries according 
to the conditions and materials found in 
their physical environment. Eskimos build 
snow or skin and earth houses because they 
have an abundance of snow, earth, and 
skins and no other building material. 
East Woodland Indians had _ birch-tree 
canoes because they traveled much by 


e IS presumptuous in the extreme for 


canoe and because of the presence of birch 
trees and not much else. Indians of 
the northwest manufactured snow shoes 
because they needed them for travel in the 
type of land in which they lived. The 
mountaineer builds his home of wood. 
The dweller in the desert’s edge of sun- 
dried brick. The Italian of stone. All 
because these are the most convenient and 
abundant materials at hand and are partic- 
ularly well fitted to give protection in the 
climatic conditions found in these places. 


Not only does man adapt his physical 
being to his environment but his religious 
ideas and viewpoint, moral standards and 
ambitions are influenced by his natural 
surrounding. The people of hot dry 
regions pictured eternal punishment as hot 
and dry; while the people of cold bleak 
regions objected to becoming criminals in 
order to enjoy a lovely warm place. 


Militaristic or peaceful tendencies are 
developed through the abundance or lack 
of natural commodities as is illustrated by 
Japan’s attitude toward China, the trouble 
between Italy and Abyssinia, and the 
treaties of the United States with Brazil 
and Russia. The geographer sees in the 
races of mankind large groups of people who 
not only have adapted their mode of life to 
the kind of land in which they live but who 
are constantly making an attempt to make 
finer adjustments and bring about higher 
conditions of living. This is responsible 
for the continual changes that the people of 
the world are experiencing. People are 
not only wanting to live but to live better. 


The present century is filled with scien- 
tific discoveries, marked by the continuous 
improvement of knowledge and intellectual 
facilities. Science has explored so many 
of the realms of the uncertainties and 
placed so many dependabilities at our 
command that predictability has increased. 
But science on the other hand has brought 
about so many inventions, machines have 
multiplied, life has become more complex, 
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and so many more intricate problems arise 
that new and perhaps greater uncertainties 
confront us. More complex societies are 
produced because through them comes the 
greatest good to the greatest number and 
because of science the future is uncertain 
probably in more different ways than ever 
before. Adjustments will have to be made 
to changes however rapidly they come, 
whether they be problems of Mexican 
immigration, trade with Germany, owner- 
ship of water power, or the price of wheat. 


The modern physical world is bound 
together by frontier crossings, since the day 
of the air the old frontiers are gone, the 
financial world is bound by agents of credit, 
the industrial world by contract capital 
and corporation organization, and the com- 
mercial world by the lithe arms of rapid 
transportation. Coast to coast flying 
schedule for passengers in 1933 was twenty- 
one hours of traveling time. For 1934 
thirteen hours, and six miles a minute is 
predicted for 1935. We have the two mile 
a minute motorized train, and talk of the 
one hundred mile an hour automobile is 
commonplace. Only five years ago this 
seemed incredible. The world has become 
a social unit through instantaneous com- 
munication. We can sit in our homes and 
hear Roosevelt from Washington, Byrd 
from Antarctica, or Mussolini from Italy. 


From earliest times to George Wash- 
ington our world made its living by the use 
of human and brute muscles and depended 
upon the neighboring fields for its suste- 
nance. It carried its freight in wagons and 
sailboats, wrote with a pen, sent hurried 
messages on horseback, heard the news a 
month or a year late—suddenly machinery 
arrived bringing with it an age of progress 
that might be likened to a snowball rolling 
down hill, so fast did it gather momentum, 
strength, and size. Almost over night 
artificialism took the place of naturalism. 
Self-sustaining communities moved on. 
Exploitation was replaced by cultivation 
and domestication; water, air, fire, and 
electricity crowded out muscular power; 
machinery sounded the death knell of tools; 
the simple imitative processes gave way 
to the highly complex, involving many 
materials, motive powers, and inventions. 
Long journeys took the place of short ones. 
Simple barter yielded to world-embracing 
commerce. Until today food, clothing, 


and ofttimes shelter and furniture are 
brought in from the four corners of the 
earth. All this has come about through 
the inventive power of man inspired by 
the desire to live well. 

The greatest problem which confronts 
more than nine-tenths of the human race 
today is that of securing food. When we 
think of the fact that more than one-half 
of the people of the world go to bed hungry 
every night we can easily realize that the 
food problem is one of the world’s greatest 
problems. There are only two ways of 
securing his food open to man; namely, 
that of finding or producing his own food 
or obtaining food from someone else. 

Food-getting has been made dependent 
on transportation, commerce, finance, and 
manufacturing. The pioneer could survive 
with the ox-team but today we need the 
railroad, the steamship, and all the modern 
commerce, banking, finance, steel making, 
railroading, locomotive and shipbuilding, 
These have decreased the dangers which 
threaten from natural forces such as floods, 
droughts, hurricanes, locusts, grasshoppers, 
etc., but have increased the dangers which 
threaten from social institutions and 
economic and political forces. 


Britain buys sixty per cent of all the food 
that she consumes. The majority of the 
350,000,000 people of India live but little 
above starvation level, with a wage of 
sixteen to eighteen cents per day. If the 
200,000,000 wage-earners’ earning capacity 
could be increased two or three cents per 
day, it would mean $1,000,000,000 annually 
to world trade. Most of the Chinese live 
on starvation level. A modest demand of 
one bushel of wheat for each person per 
year would produce a new world demand 
of 400,000,000 bushels. Such economic 
changes may happen any moment. 


Nations have become so interdependent 
that what happens in one or more countries 
affects the others. Fredrick Murphy, 
American representative to the world 
wheat conference, found that Italy in order 
to be able to furnish bread for her people 
has drained swamps, plowed up waste 
lands and turned vineyards into wheat 
fields. Italy in the last three years has 
doubled her wheat production and tripled 
her corn production. She has reduced her 
annual importation of wheat from 90,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 bushels. 
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In Italy, workers in artistic glassware 
and lace are out of work because Kansas 
farmers and other wheat raisers cannot 
make enough raising wheat to buy artistic 
ware. In Vienna, Mr. Murphy found 
8,000 makers of small bags idle because the 
lack of agricultural income in the United 
States reduced the buying power of city 
dwellers who in turn failed to buy the bags 
as had been their custom. 

Germany imposed a tariff of $1.62 a 
bushel on wheat and in three yearsincreased 
her production by thirty-two per cent, and 
in six years time diminished her imports 
from 90,000,000 bushels annually to none. 
France imposed a tariff of eighty-five cents 
a bushel on wheat and raised herself from 
an importing to an exporting nation. 
Each of these reducing the market of the 
United States. Thus we find a direct 
relationship between the industries of Italy, 
France, Austria, and Germany with the 
wheat industry of Kansas. Not only does 
it affect the wheat industry of Kansas but 
affects the food problem of the five nations 
involved. 

Interdependence of nations has become 
so nearly complete that isolation is no 
longer possible or desirable. The United 
States is proud of her resources for manu- 
facturing steel and her great development 
in the use of steel. She is possessed of 
enormous deposits of iron, coal, and lime- 
stone, the basic materials from which steel 
is made. Some of the alloys which make 
the different kinds of steel useful are lack- 
ing. At least forty commodities must be 
imported in order to produce the kind of 
steel that we find essential for construction, 
machine making, tool making, automobile 
manufacturing, and many other things. 
The United States uses 612,000 tons of 
manganese per year and produces only 
60,000 tons annually. (Hence she made a 
reciprocal treaty with Brazil on manganese 
imports.) The United States uses 30,000 
tons of nickel per year and imports all of it 
from Canada. She uses half the world’s 
output of tin and produces none. The 
United States mills manufacture $700,000,- 
000 worth of silk annually and import all 
the raw product. The United States needs 
the manganese from Brazil, the nickel from 
Canada, the tin from Britain, and the silk 
from Japan. Brazil, Canada, Britain, and 
Japan needs the markets of the United 
States for these products. 


Belief in self-sufficiency of nations must 
be abandoned. A problem then is to dis- 
cover better ways of living together for 
the common good and to develop inter- 
national co-operation fast enough to out- 
run the old forces that lead to international 
war. To get along with one another the 
nations must respect one another. Respect 
is a mental attitude which engenders a 
mental politeness and contributes to inter- 
national well being. Respect is gained 
through a recognition of the skill of the 
foreigner. As we respect the skill of the 
Eskimo in the construction of his water- 
tight boat, the Indian for his handicraft, or 
the Bushman of Australia, who is con- 
sidered one of the least intelligent of men 
with the lowest social organization, for the 
manufacture and use of one of the most 
effective missiles in the world, the boom- 
erang. The Eskimo, the Indian, and the 
native Australian do not have depressions. 
Germany should be recognized for the 
scientific contributions to agriculture in the 
manufacture of fertilizers and the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of beet sugar; for the 
contribution to industry in the preparation 
of vegetable oil, and coal tar products 
consisting of dyes, drugs, flavors, and 
perfumes. The thrift and industry of the 
German people are also worthy of note. 
From the artistic ability of the French 
people comes delicate textile fabrics and 
fine chinaware. The world owes China 
for the method of cultivating tea, the 
manner of producing silk and silk embroi- 
deries, the manufacture of paper, the art of 
printing and engraving, the invention of 
the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and 
porcelain. Japan has earned respect for 
the ingenuity and industry of the people 
as well as for their artistic ability. 


The chief end in teaching, whatever the 
subject taught, is not information but 
ability to think and to do. 


The outstanding objective in the teach- 
ing of geography is the ability to think 
geographically—to help make purposeful 
thinkers and successful doers rather than to 
create animated gazetteers or walking 
encyclopedias. A purposeful thinker is 
most likely to be a successful doer. Pur- 
poseful thinkers are developed through 
scientific methods. 


In order to be a purposeful thinker the 
pupil must first have something to think 
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about—must have inducements to think 
and must last but not least have skilful 
guidance in thinking. It is the what to 
think about, the why to think, and the how 
to think that is the problem of the geog- 
raphy teacher. We must be careful that 
our geography teaching is not an accumu- 
lation of factual material which alone 
gives little value. Facts which become 
means to an understanding and interpre- 
tation of geographical relationships possess 
the highest value. We cannot understand 
human activities by studying subjects any 
more than we can make trees by nailing 
boards together. 


The primary child may be led to purpose- 
ful thinking through: observation and 
understanding of the relation of daily 
activities of man in the home locality to the 
facts of day and night; working, sleeping, 
eating, coming to school, going home. 
Observation and understanding of the 
relationship between the changing position 
of the sun in the sky and various daily 
activities of man; keeping fires, types of 
clothes, types of food, use of ice, ventila- 
tion of homes. Observation and relation 
of plant life, animal life, and human life to 
change of season. Relation of human 
activities in adaptation to weather and 
weather changes. Relation of crop plant- 
ing to simple topography. Relationship 
of the food, clothing, and shelter to the 
seasons and weather. Relationship be- 
tween the food, clothing, and shelter of the 
Eskimo and the materials that may be 
found in his land. 


Children of a little higher grade level can 
easily understand simple direct relation- 
ships between food, clothing, shelter, 
travel, play, and some outstanding kinds 
of work to natural environmental complexes 
in various regions whose geography is rich 
in such relationship. Examples from 
Switzerland. The building of log and 
stone houses is related to: mountains and 
heavily forested region and to abundance 
of building stone. The building of houses 
with sloping roofs is related to: heavy 
rains and snows. Food (potatoes, rye, 
cheese, vegetables, milk) is related to: 
cool rainy summers, fertile valley lands, 
and mountain pastures. Uses of mountain 
passes is related to rough topography. Use 
of mountain passes is related to: falls in 
many mountain streams and to valleys and 
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natural mountain passes. Manufacture of 
watches is related to: scarcity of coal, 
Importation of meat and flour is related 
to: rough topography and small area. 


At higher stages of development the 
child may understand the interdependence 
of the ranchman in the west and the shoe- 
maker in the east; of the coal miner in 
Pennsylvania and textile workers in the 
cities; of truck gardening and summer 
resorts. And finally getting a world 
pattern from the relationship of a cultural 
complex (all the major human activities in 
the world regions) and the natural complex 
(all natural conditions to which the activi- 
ties are in any way related). 


Examples: 

The use of scientific farming in much of 
Germany is related to: the use of otherwise 
waste land, sandy soil in the north, high 
lands in the southern part, marshy lands 
in and near the Spree Forest and about 
Berlin. Prosperous chemical industry is 
related to: deposits of potash and salt, 
deposits of bituminous and lignite coal, 
poor soil. 

(The term relationship is used as this is 
really the thing that is meant. Physical 
condition may be one reason for a human 
activity but does not cause the activity.) 

The people of Germany in adjusting 
themselves to their natural environment 
have helped to make their country: 


1. A great industrial nation in which 
chemical, iron and steel, and textile manu- 
facturing are outstanding. 


2. Acountry with a large foreign trade 
based on manufacturing and its needs. 

3. A land where, in spite of many 
unfavorable natural conditions, farming is 
important. 

In scientific thinking the child of the 
higher levels must be able to get an under- 
standing of a different type of inter- 
dependence of: such as relationship of the 
wheat industries of France, Italy, and 
Germany to that of the United States and 
the resulting effects on all nations con- 
cerned. They may also be led to an 
appreciation of people of other lands 
through the recognition of abilities and 
accomplishments such as have been noted 
in this paper. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Local Government in a Rural Area 


By CLiFTon J. BRADLEY, 
College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky 


ARM LEADERS throughout the 
United States have sought for years 
to reduce farm taxes either by shifting 

part of the burden from farm real estate to 
other tax bases or by slashing govern- 
mental expenditures. For instance, the 
recent growth in consumers’ taxes, chiefly 
retail sales taxes, is attributable in no 
small degree to farm sponsorship, support, 
and initiation in state assemblies and 
legislatures. 


With increasing frequency, farm leaders 
have been criticized because they have not 
demanded that farm taxes be reduced 
through modernizing and otherwise increas- 
ing the efficiency of rural local government. 
Critics have contended that present forms 
and methods of local government are out- 
moded and obsolete; and that changes con- 
forming with twentieth century develop- 
ments would either bring about lower taxes 


for present services or, as the systems of 
local government now operate, furnish 


more services for present taxes. In order 
to check the validity of these criticisms and 
to test the possibilities both of reducing 
the costs of rural local government through 
modernization and otherwise, and of in- 
creasing the efficiency of local government 
in a representative rural area, the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
co-operated with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the late spring of 1933 in 
making an intensive study of local govern- 
ment in Livingston and Crittenden coun- 
ties in Western Kentucky. 


Some of the more significant findings of 
this study are summarized in this article. 
The complete report has been published as 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 355, ‘‘Farm Taxes and Local 
Government in Crittenden and Livingston 
Counties, Kentucky.” 


Somewhat differently from similar studies 
in the past, special efforts were made to 
determine the attitude of local citizens 
towards their county governments and 
also the extent of their participation there- 
in, This was done upon the assumption 


that no program of social change can pro- 
gress very far in advance of the understand- 
ing and desires of the people directly 
affected, and in the hope that the addi- 
tional information might prove helpful in 
interpreting data obtained from other 
local sources. Apparently splendid results 
were obtained in this phase of the study. 


Four reasons lead to the choice of these 
counties for study. First, as judged by 
commonly-accepted standards, both coun- 
ties appeared to be well governed. In 
view of the small sums of money placed at 
the disposal of county and school officials, 
it seems that under the existing form of 
county government organization, taxpayers 
were on the whole getting a fair amount 
of service, and therefore this advance 
judgment was correct. In the second 
place, farm tax conditions and patterns of 
local government in these two counties 
were believed to conform closely to those 
of many rural counties in Kentucky and 
other southern states. Another and a 
major reason for their selection was the 
growing need in such counties for sufficient 
revenues with which to continue even the 
minimum governmental services. Finally, 
adjoining counties were selected in order 
that the probable savings through consoli- 
dation might be appraised more accurately 
than would have been possible had other 
than contiguous areas been studied. 

As suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
difficult administrative problems had de- 
veloped in each county. With empty 
treasuries, exhausted credit, increased tax 
delinquency, decreased assessments, and 
increased demands for certain services, 
particularly poor relief and schools, the 
latter as one result of the return of the city 
unemployed to their former homes, county 
and school officials were finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to carry on. 

At the very outset, it may be well to 
point out that some of the more common 
causes for these difficult tax situations do 
not apply in the present instance. First, 
the amount of uncollected taxes each year 
is very small, amounting for many years in 
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the past to less than five per cent annually. 
Secondly, there has been no reversion to 
public ownership of large areas of land. 
Then, as pointed out in the preceding para- 
graph, there was little evidence of general 
inefficiency among county and_ school 
officials. Finally, despite bitter complaints 
by farmers to the contrary, all reasonable 
tests indicated that farm taxes in these 
counties were not high. Farmers in these 
counties suffer more from meager natural 
resources and low incomes than from tax 
rates which are excessively high in relation 
to land values. 

Passing now to the causes of these diffi- 
cult administrative situations, three under- 
lying conditions were found to dominate 
the pattern of local government in these 
two counties. Al] three of these conditions 
are non-progressive in nature and tend to 
retard improvement of local government. 
Even more unfortunately, only slowly can 
changes in the three basic conditions be 
effected. The first of these is the very low 
tax base in each county. Sparse popula- 
tion and relatively large physical areas to 
be served in such counties result in high 
unit costs of government. These high unit 
costs and low tax resources make it difficult 
for rural counties to provide acceptable 
governmental services unless either exces- 
sively high local tax rates are levied, or aid 
is forthcoming from outside sources. In 
these two counties, excessively high tax 
rates were not being levied, but services of a 
very low order were being provided. 
Typical of the prevailing services were: 
One-room, one-teacher frame school build- 
ings; practically no available school facili- 
ties for many of the Negro children; narrow 
unimproved dirt roads, rather lanes or 
trails, which become streams of mud during 
rains; antiquated and poorly maintained 
courthouses and jails; and non-effective 
and totally inadequate public health and 
welfare services. 

State constitutional and statutory con- 
trol of county administration is the second 
condition which vitally affects the pattern 
of local government. This control begins 
with setting maximum and minimum tax 
rates which counties may levy. The effect 
of this requirement may be illustrated by 
pointing out that county officials are chosen 
for the same offices, and the pattern of 
government is practically the same in both 
the poorest and wealthiest counties of the 
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State. The maximum permissible tax rate 
of fifty cents per $100 of assessed value 
yields approximately $6,000 per year in one 
county and $2,450,000 in another. With 
only $6,000 the first county is expected 
to pay the salaries of the same number of 
elective officials as the second county, to 
feed and maintain its prisoners, to care for 
paupers, and to pay for the cost of two or 
more county-wide elections each year. The 
cost of a third election has just been added 
through the adoption of a compulsory run- 
off primary election law in the selection of 
candidates for State offices. This limita- 
tion of the tax rate, plus numerous statu- 
tory requirements for definite expenditures, 
has forced many counties to become 
indebted for current operating expenses 
during recent years. Statutory require- 
ments concerning certain expenditures are 
so extreme that county officials can exercise 
their judgment in spending only about 
one-third of the county general fund. In 
other words, two-thirds of what may be 
properly termed county spending is done 
as prescribed by state statutes. Objection 
is not raised to state supervision as such, 
but rather to the negative form which now 
exists. State supervision of a flexible, direc- 
tory kind might well be as helpful and stimu- 
lating in improving county government as 
the present statutory form is harmful and 
deadening. Statutory proscription and 
interference, however, do not end with set- 
ting limitations of tax rates and controlling 
county general fund expenditures, but 
extend also to the county school fund, 
determine debt limitations, and even 
specify the interest rate, six per cent, which 
counties must pay on warrants of indebted- 
ness. 

The third basic condition which must be 
faced in considering government in these 
two counties arises from the general mis- 
understanding, indifference, and hostility 
among the citizens themselves toward their 
county governments. This is perhaps the 
most important influence in determining 
the pattern of local government. This 
general attitude of citizens finds expres- 
sion in numerous forms generally considered 
prejudicial to good government, and 
looses important negative or destructive 
influences. 

Farmers, and this includes directly or 
indirectly practically everyone in both 
counties, thought that salaries paid to 
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county officials were much higher than they 
were. General misunderstanding of the 
costs of living in town existed, and many 
farmers stated that one to two dollars a day 
would be sufficient pay for county officials. 
There was small recognition that technical 
training in greater or less degree is required 
of all county officials, hence rapid rotation 
of office was urged. Closely allied with 
this belief, or growing out of it, were three 
others, namely, that anyone of legal age 
can fill any county office, that one term of 
office is both long enough for the incumbent 
to lay by considerable wealth, and also to 
become expert in managing a county office 
in the incumbent’s rather than the public’s 
interest. A farmer in one county ran for 
county judge in 1933 with the declared 
purpose of getting back in county salary 
part of the taxes paid to the county in 
former years. This man also offered to 
serve for half the salary then being paid. 


Equally well intrenched were the beliefs 
that the administration of county govern- 
ment was dominated by townsmen living 
in the respective county seats, and that the 
county-seat magisterial districts received 
more than their shares of county funds. 
Findings of the study indicate clearly that 
neither belief was correct, but of what avail, 
if citizens believe contrariwise. 


In view of the basic conditions outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs, certain con- 
clusions were reached. First, it is difficult 
to see how appreciably improved schools, 
roads, and other governmental services can 
be provided in these counties, except 
through increases in taxes, or federal aid, 
or both. Under existing State laws, tax 
rates of levy cannot be increased. Sizable 
increases in local tax revenues must await 
improved economic conditions which in this 
area may be far distant. Consolidating 
two or more such counties will not help 
materially since the cost of maintaining 
most services increases in proportion to the 
enlargement of area or population. Com- 
bining each of these counties with an 
adjoining wealthier county might make it 
possible to provide additional services with 
reasonable increases in taxes throughout 
the entire area. Simple consolidation, 
however, does not appear to be the solution 
for inadequate county tax bases. Multi- 
tudinous other factors need also to be 
considered. 


Probably the single greatest obstacle to 
efficient administration of county govern- 
ment is the lack of centralized control in 
either a single office or board. For several 
years in both counties, expenditures have 
outrun revenues, and difficult debt situa- 
tions have developed in each county. 
Extreme decentralization of authority, 
necessary increases in certain expenditures 
because of the depression, declining assess- 
ments, and rigid state statutory control 
were the major contributing factors in 
creating these bad debt situations. Interest 
on debt alone now takes more than one- 
third of each tax dollar in one county and 
almost one-third in the other. All bonded 
indebtedness in both counties is in the form 
of sinking fund bonds. In one county, a 
sinking fund of considerable size has been 
accumulated, whereas in the other there is 
no sinking fund of any consequence. Before 
the recent enactment of the retail sales tax 
law in Kentucky, which provides that one- 
third of the collections is to go back to the 
counties for road debt payments, it was 
difficult to see how either debt default or 
scaling down of debts could be avoided in 
the latter county. 

Reorganization within the counties would 
permit some reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment without the impairment of essential 
services, but in order to bring revenues and 
expenditures into balance much more than 
reorganization will be necessary. Avail- 
able tax resources within the counties are 
such that this balance can be achieved 
without serious impairment of services only 
if large amounts of outside aid are forth- 
coming. Future maintenance of a balance 
between revenues and expenditures will 
probably only be possible through cen- 
tralized budgetary control. 

In view of conditions revealed by this 
study, material improvement of local 
government in these two counties will likely 
proceed slowly and encounter many obsta- 
cles. The most serious of these is un- 
doubtedly the negative attitude of citizens 
as just outlined. The major adverse 
effects of this attitude upon the efficiency of 
local government may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Many able and public-spirited citi- 
zens are discouraged from seeking public 
office. 


(Continued on page 48) 





Information About the National Youth 
Administration 


By FRANK D. PETERSON, Director 


N JUNE 26, 1935, President Roose- 
velt, by executive order, established 
the National Youth Administration 

as a division of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, through authority of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
Fifty million dollars of W.P.A. funds have 
been earmarked for the N.Y.A. program. 


OBJECTIVES 


The major objectives of the National 
Youth Administration are: 


1. To provide part-time employment 
for youths of certified relief families at 
work-relief projects suited to their abilities 
and needs. 


2. To extend part-time employment to 
needy college students, and small cash 
assistance to high school students in relief 
families. 


3. To offer vocational information, 
training, and placement services to youths. 


4. To encourage the extension of con- 
structive educational and job-qualifying 
leisure-time activities. 


ScoPE OF PROGRAM 


A. Aid for College Students. A part- 
time student employment program has 
been set up to enable needy youths to 
enter or remain in college. Youths finan- 
cially unable to get through college without 
this assistance are given part-time work- 
relief jobs. Kentucky colleges have been 
allotted the sum of $15 per month each for 
a number of students equal to twelve per 
cent of the enrollment as of October 15, 
1934. More than 2,000 college students 
in the State will be aided by this program 
during the school year of 1935-1936. 

Application for college aid must be made 
direct to the president of the college which 
the student desires to attend. In the 
event all available places have been filled 
by any college, the student should get in 
touch with the State Youth Director, who 
may be able to give information as to some 


college which has not yet filled its allot- 
ment. 


A selected group of college graduates 
unable to find any work, or to continue 
post-graduate studies without some earn- 
ings, will be given part-time employment 
on a work-relief basis. Application should 
be made direct to the college which the 
graduate student desires to enter. 


B. Aid for High School Students. Cash 
assistance not exceeding $6 per month will 
be extended to a limited number of youths 
in relief families, who are unable to attend 
high school for want of money for carfare, 
lunch, and other small but necessary 
incidentals. This program in Kentucky 
will embrace aid for 6,423 high school 
students. Application should be made to 
the principal of the high school or the 
superintendent of the school district. 


C. Work Relief. Work relief employ- 
ment, especially adapted to young people, 
will be provided for young men and 
women between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five in relief families. The wages 
to be paid will be at regular work-relief 
rates, but the hours of work will be limited. 
Preference will be given projects favored 
by the young people themselves, particu- 
lariy such projects as recreation and social 
centers for young people. These projects 
are to be constructed principally by youth 
labor under the guidance of skilled adult 
workers. It is planned to employ compe- 
tent youths in connection with census to 
be taken throughout the United States. 


D. Vocational Information and Job 
Training. Counselling, adjustment, and 
job placement services are to be developed 
in co-operation with the United States 
Re-employment Service and its two thou- 
sand offices, and with other public and 
private agencies. Placement of youths on 
work relies projects will be made through 
the Re-employment Service offices. 


Efforts will be made to co-ordinate and 
co-operate with the college and university 
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employment agencies to find jobs for 
recent college graduates. 


Provisions for job training will be 
developed by the State Youth Administra- 
tion through the utilization of available 
school shop facilities and private factories 
for trade training classes. These classes 
will be taught in late afternoons or evenings, 
by unemployed but qualified persons on a 
work relief basis. 


The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and its affiliated State committees 
will continue activities under the National 
Youth Administration. 

E. Leisure Time Activities. To meet 
the need of young people for increased 
leisure time activities, the N.Y.A. will 
encourage extension of present educational 
and recreational facilities. An effort will 
be made to reach the groups most in need 
of such facilities through the promotion of 
leisure time activities incamps, community 
centers, and forums. Organizations and 
individuals interested in such projects are 
invited to write to the State director. 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


National. Miss Josephine Roche, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
N.Y.A. The members of the Executive 
Committee are: Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor; John 
Studebaker, Commissioner Office of Educa- 
tion; M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; Lee Pressman, General Coun- 
sel, Works Progress Administration; Ches- 
ter H. McCall, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce. Charles H. Taussig is 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee. Aubrey Williams, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, is Executive Direc- 
tor of the N.Y.A. John Corson is As- 
sistant Director. 


Kentucky. Frank D. Peterson is direc- 
tor of the State Youth Administration, 
located at Ninth and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Inquiries concerning the 
Youth Program should be made to this 
office unless otherwise indicated. 


Vocational Guidance for Kentucky 


By NorMan C. LARABEE 


the secondary schools of Ken- 

tucky? The answer is without 
doubt ‘‘yes.”” But the majority of positions 
with which one is vocationally concerned 
are industrial, agricultural, and mercantile; 
and to what purpose, you ask, would this 
guidance be if there are so few positions 
available at the present time? Namely this, 
disregarding any immediate situation, to 
really achieve a democratic secondary 
education, to recognize individual differ- 
ences, and to prepare for life, which is the 
avowed purpose of the high school, a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance of some 
magnitude must be undertaken. 


The cost? Very small, because such a 
type and degree of vocational guidance 
practicable for the present time will of 
necessity be somewhat limited yet should 
be intensively vital and must not be 
thought of as attached to the school but 
as woven into the fabric of secondary 
education itself. 


D* WE need vocational guidance in 


When one considers that there are now 
about 6,500 occupations into which one 
may enter; that the apprenticeship system 
has been practically discarded; and that 
there exists a constantly increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the inexperienced, un- 
settled young worker by business in general; 
we can readily see the drastic need for 
some type of vocational guidance. 

In Kentucky, although one may not 
have entrance into a multiplicity of occupa- 
tions as might exist elsewhere, still enough 
fields are present to warrant a guidance 
program. 

Historically, the vocational guidance 
movement first gained recognition in 1917, 
as a phase worthy of inclusion in the 
public school curriculum. By 1927 there 
were twenty-eight cities (population over 
50,000) which had a definite vocational 
program and had an officially appointed 
director in charge. It may be safely 
estimated that at the present time four 
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million of the twenty-seven million school 
children in the public schools are benefited 
by some form of vocational guidance. In 
Kentucky, guidance of any real value is 
perhaps limited solely to cities of the first 
three classes. This would indicate that 
fully five hundred thousand children are 
left to seek unaided their life’s occupation. 

What is it that constitutes vocational 
guidance? Let us first state what the true 
guidance program is not. “It is not an 
attempt on the part of the counselor to 
prescribe an occupation for which each 
student is ideally fitted and in which he 
should work.’”: Very few students will 
find the work for which they are ideally 
fitted. So rather, it is, and should be, an 
earnest, honest endeavor to get each student 
as near as possible to that ideal position. 
It is a process of distributing, systemati- 
cally, and intelligently, vocational informa- 
tion and advice. In order to furnish this 
valuable and much needed vocational 
information, a program of guidance must 
be set up in which the high school studies 
can be used as the teething rings of adoles- 
cence. 

At this point a word of warning is 
apropos. There is only one occupation for 
each child of high school age and this is—to 
go to school. We must not in any sense 
detract from the serious business of getting 
out of the school curriculum the most it has 
to offer, while one is subject to it. But 
with even this in mind there should be 
some place for the teaching of vocational 
ethics and the place of personality and 
character development as part of the whole 
affair of living. 

Again, do not be misled into believing 
that the choice of a career will materially 
affect the high school work and marks of 
those who have chosen a life-work. This 
at first might be anticipated as a desirable 
outcome, but very careful studies of the 
problem show that this is not the case. 
Choosing a career will not materially affect 
school marks. 

Then, there is this situation which must 
be overcome. “Vocational guidance has 
been too much concerned with matching 
abilities possessed with those demanded. 
The problem is rather one of adjusting 
personality to the job situation, whether 

tHoppock, Robert, “What Is Vocational Guidance?” 


National Educational Association Journal. Vol. 18, May 1929, 
Page 167. 
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the job be that of junior clerk, the brick- 
layer’s helper, or the young engineer, or 
teacher. Most people, as far as ability is 
concerned, are capable of doing a wide 
variety of things equally well.” Thus the 
old guidance principle of keeping square 
pegs out of round holes has been discarded. 
We are found to be not unchangeable. 

Let us then recognize a few main prin- 
ciples: 1. Every person can succeed and 
be happy in a number of vocations. It is 
quite probable that fifty per cent of the 
people can succeed with a fifty percentile 
degree of success in fifty per cent of the 
occupations. 2. Vocational guidance is 
not a “once and for all’? proposition. It 
must provide a continuous service leading 
up to a decision or perhaps a succession of 
decisions. 3. The service of the guidance 
program should be as _ systematic as 
possible. 4. Each individual must come 
to his own decision. We must not en- 
deavor to do this for him. This is his final 
step. 

Another phase of this program merits 
consideration. Skills, jobs, and functions 
change almost from day to day with 
resulting uncertainty as to the objectives 
of vocational training. We need to keep 
constantly on the alert for new aspects of 
the situation, new methods of dealing with 
guidance problems, and new study of condi- 
tions which arise in this field. Only to 
one who is willing to make this effort 
should be delegated the task of the 
guidance program. 

Let us examine the real essentials of a 
program of guidance. When should it 
begin? Indirectly, it should always be in 
operation; directly, it must start in the 
seventh and eighth grades and in the first 
years of the high school, else it will never 
be given to many students. To those 
going on to college there is ideally no ap- 
parent need for guidance until after they 
have finished high school, but this “going 
on to college” is so uncertain for many that 
actually it is better to follow some plan of 
guidance before one finishes high school. 
But does it not follow that generally these 
early choices of an occupation are too pre- 
mature and in the main invalid? No, for 
everal experiments have been made as to 
the choice of a vocation in high school and 
those vocations followed afterwards by the 


?Cunliffe, R. B., “Guidance as Education.” Survey. March 


15, 1932. Page 675. 
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same students. These experiments show 
a remarkable correlation between these 
two items. 


There should be a person definitely ap- 
pointed to carry the guidance program 
through to completion, else many of the 
salient features of the plan will miscarry. 
Pupil interest alone will not suffice to 
render the most valuable service. 


Finally, we shall present a number of 
activities which might be of value to those 
contemplating work in vocational guidance. 
One could examine this list, extract those 
items which he believes suitable to his 
purpose and bind these together into a 
worthwhile vocational guidance program. 


A single local program of vocational 
guidance in the schools of Kentucky might 
include: 


1. At the very beginning a general intelligence 
test not to ‘‘place’’ the pupil but to tell (in a general 
way) whether he should be encouraged to prepare 
for a profession or a manual or clerical calling. 


2. The administration of tests to discover, not 
acuities, but physical or sensory defects. 


3. An inquiry as to vocational interests at the 
beginning of each semester. 


4. The adviser should have in his possession a 
record of the school marks of each student. 


5. An inventory of the students moral standards. 


6. Teacher’s reports as to the individual's voca- 
tional aptitudes and a record of extra-curricular 
activities might prove very beneficial. 


7. Films of educational guidance value may be 
shown. 


8. Competent business or professional leaders 
may be invited to give helpful talks on their life 
occupations. 


9. Debates on the respective merits of certain 
trades and occupations. 


10. Social welfare clubs, music and foreign 
language clubs all offer possibilities of vocational 
guidance. 


11. School publications offer children a chance 
to see whether they like this type of work. 


12. Regular vocational clubs remain as one of 
the best means for imparting guidance. 


13. Probability tables and personnel charts. (Dr. 
R. D. Allen, Director of Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Providence, R. I., public schools 
has a good chart for this.) 


14. School exhibits are often held during voca- 
tional guidance week. 

15. The Vocational Guidance director can make 
a five-minute talk in assembly. 

16. Letters to parents on ‘Assist your child in 
selecting subjects for next year’, ‘Does your 


child need Guidance?” and “Is your child getting 
ready?” 


17. By practical illustrations show the students 
the dollars and cents values of vocational guidance. 


18. A survey of the occupations in the com- 
munity in which the school is located will be helpful 
to many pupils. Show the “value of home.” All 
guidance programs must be built on the needs of a 
local situation. 


19. Tell ‘How to apply for a situation.’”’ Study 
“Want Ads.” 


20. Teacher co-operation is very valuable. Try 
to enlist the interest of all the teachers in the school 
in your program. 

21. Present a course in ‘‘Occupations” in which 

(a) One occupation is taken up at each lesson 
and the progress, preparation, advantages, 
disadvantages, service, health, remunera- 
tion, the future, kindred occupations, and 
prominent men in each field are studied. 

(b) Have each student prepare a ‘Career 
Book”’ of 1,000 words and a dozen illustra- 
tions. 

(c) Employ many of the suggestions enumerat- 
ed above. 


22. Give personal interviews asking such ques- 
tions as ‘‘In what occupation are you interested?” 
“Would you like to have any additional information 
about any particular vocation?” 


23. Adiscussion of the following thirteen factors 
will aid very materially in vocational guidance. 
“1. Will you enjoy it? 
2. Is it a healthful vocation? 


3. Is it an occupation worthy of your best 
efforts? 


4. What are the financial rewards? 


5. Is the occupation now crowded or is there a 
good chance of getting started to advantage 
immediately? 


6. Does the occupation offer freedom and 
opportunities for leisure? 


7. Will it allow you time at home or must you 
be away from home a good deal in your 
work? 


. Will there bea position available when you 
have given yourself the necessary training? 


. Is the training that is needed available to 
you? 


. Will this occupation give you the social 
contacts and the types of associations that 
will make life interesting and happy? 


11. Will this occupation take you into localities 
where you will enjoy living? 

12. Will this occupation coffer permanence and 
opportunity for advancement? 

13. Is it a desirable position for old age or is it 
a young man’s job?’’8 


sAdams, J. E. and Taylor, W. S., “An Introduction to 
Education and the Teaching Process." New York; The 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pages 455-457. 





Do You Spank Your Children?’ 


By Garry C. Myers 


J) To spank or not to spank is a question every parent must face 
(frequently!). If in recent years the tendency has been to spare 
the rod, here is one educator who shouts from the housetops that 
the tendency has been all wrong. Mr. Myers pleads for a return 

\ to “the good old-fashioned spank.” la 


T WAS nearly midnight, dark and foggy. 
A little child was seriously ill. The 
doctor searched long in vain for the 
right street number. At last he found it, 
and entered a palatial home in the choicest 
section of the best suburb of a large city. 
“Sorry,’”’ apologized the anxious father, 
“that we have no porch lights. The kids 
of the neighborhood knock out the bulbs as 
fast as we can put them in.”’ 


According to the press dispatches, the 
adolescent son of a millionaire in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, recently was arrested while 
amusing himself in shooting out street lights 
with a gun. At an earlier age he probably 
had practiced nearer home with stones. 

Name a residential section of a city, 
especially in the suburbs, where a vacant 
house is safe from vandalism of the children 
of the neighborhood! 


In one suburb the police reported that 
seventy traffic signs suddenly were missing. 
Most of them were found in the comfortable 
homes of the municipality, high school boys 
having stolen them as souvenirs for their 
rooms. Not a parent had insisted upon 
the immediate return of these stolen articles 
and not one offered to reimburse the city 
for the misdemeanor which his son had 
committed against the public. The chances 
are that little or no effort was expended to 
cause these offending youths to feel sorry 
for their wrongdoing. It was just a youth- 
ful prank, too insignificant to be punished. 
No matter about the lives endangered by 
removal of these signs. 


“It’s a hard thing to say, but I really 
dread to see children come into my store,” 
said the neighborhood hardware merchant. 
“Either they steal things or they handle 
them so roughly we can’t sell them.” 


*Reprinted from the April, 1935, issue of The Forum Magazine. 
Copyright 1935. 


“That’s nothing,’ answered the next door 
druggist. ‘Kids are always snitching things 
from us. And what’s more, if we catch one 
in the act and report him to his parents we 
are almost sure to lose a customer. The 
attitude is, ‘my children don’t steal. If 
they take things at all it’s just for fun. 
Can’t you remember you were once a kid 
yourself?’ 

“Besides, we have magazines and extra 
comics. The comics we must keep tied up 
in packages to protect them. The maga- 
zines are rummaged through and left soiled 
or torn.” 

“Children on relief?’ 
stander. 

“Oh, no,” retorted the hardware man and 
druggist in concert. ‘‘They come from com- 
fortable homes.’’ Speaking alone, the hard- 
ware man went on: ‘‘You would be sur- 
prised if I were to name some of them—boys, 
even girls, of parents who are civic leaders, 
some big shots, including professional 
people, welfare workers, business leaders.” 


inquired a by- 


THE ‘‘BETTER’’ PEOPLE 


During the past several years the writer 
has, on going about the country, inquired 
of neighborhood storekeepers, especially in 
drugstores of ‘“‘good’’ residential areas, in 
more than a dozen states, about their exper- 
iences with stealing by children from six to 
twelve. Everywhere the answer is dis- 
heartening. ‘“‘And it’s getting worse!’ or “‘I 
don’t know what we are going to do about 
it” generally is the cry these people raise. 


The manager of a chain of drugstores in 
one large city told the writer that their 
biggest problem of theft is in the “‘better”’ 
areas. ‘‘Right over here” (referring to a 
store near a big suburban high school) “‘in 
the afternoon when the students come, they 
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can’t be trusted to pay their soda checks at 
the cashier’s window, but the clerk must get 
the money at the fountain as soon as each 
is served. 


“If a store is located on the border 
between a ‘good’ section and a ‘poor’ one, 
it is the children from the good side who 
most often must be watched. They think it 
is smart to get away with it, and their 

| parents seem entirely unconcerned.” 


In a midwest town of 30,000, the largest 
| drugstore closes its doors immediately at 
| the end of a basketball game, choosing to 

lose the trade rather than to lose from theft 
| and breakage by the savage youngsters. 


On good authority is the report that, ina 
certain university town, right within the 
shadow of that institution, a gang of boys 
from eight to twelve years of age, living in 
the neighborhood, some of them professors’ 
sons, go about demanding of homeowners a 
fee varying from a dime to a quarter as 
guarantee of immunity from the vandalism 
these young racketeers otherwise will 
perpetrate. And, as a practical expedient, 
most of these peace-loving citizens suc- 
cumb. 


In a university city of the northwest the 
writer got first-hand evidence, during the 
several days he spent in that area, that boys 
and girls from six to ten had been stealing 
goods and money from a little grocery store 
near their homes run by a blind man, the 
only store within several blocks. Not a 
single parent from that group of highly 
respected citizens, so far as I could ascer- 
tain, made an effort to reimburse the un- 
fortunate storekeeper. ‘The youngsters 
will outgrow it; kids will be kids’’ was the 
attitude of the parents questioned. Several 
days later most of the same children had 
resumed their thefts from the store. 


Parents of young people in suburban high 
schools often complain that their children 
hardly dare to turn the back on a fountain 
pen or other useful article, lest it be stolen 
by a classmate. The only immediate 
solution by teachers and principals is to 
install more lockers and see that they are 
properly used. 


In a certain large university the men’s 
room of the spacious Union Building has no 
furniture. When several attempts were 
made to keep this room furnished, the 
students either carried the things away or 
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demolished them. A great many hotels 
which used to give special group rates to 
high school and college athletic teams do so 
no longer since ‘‘so much is lost in theft and 
breakage.” 

Mothers and teachers who give children’s 
parties at their homes often dread the peril 
to their furniture. In acertain very aristo- 
cratic neighborhood it is expected that new 
furniture must always be purchased in the 
home following a party for children under 
twelve. 

Directors of religious education in large 
churches of suburban areas say that they 
are worried about the bedlam which boys 
from six to twelve create in Sunday School. 
“They will rush into the assembly room 
pell-mell, knocking over chairs and treading 
upon songbooks, even Bibles. And often 
the worst culprits are splinters from the 
pillars of the church and civic leaders in the 
community.” 

All the foregoing incidents relate chiefly 
to children from homes of comfort or 
luxury, representing, as a rule, high levels 
of education and conventional culture and 
refinement, many of them of old families 
long looked up to in their communities as 
leading citizens. If they represented homes 
of the underprivileged we naturally might 
expect a high average of misdemeanors. 

It would naturally seem that those 
parents who are the substantial, honored 
citizens and accepted civic leaders of their 
communities, possessing advantages in 
education and social prestige, especially 
those families whose standards have been 
high for generations, could be depended on 
to conserve the best traditions and ideals 
of our nation. Whether they know it or 
not, their children are looked up to and 
emulated by the less privileged children. 
But it appears that disintegration of ideals 
and conduct is taking place most rapidly in 
this favored group. 

The writer believes that this has come 
about as a result of a philosophy of child 
rearing which these people were first to 
accept and adopt. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED SPANKING 


For about a quarter of a century there 
has been broadcast, under the guise of 
“scientific psychology,” the doctrine, not 
warranted by scientific facts, that restraints 
are disastrous to personality and mental 
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health, even to character. Psychiatrists, 
juvenile-court specialists, and welfare 
workers have generally assumed that most 
juvenile delinquency has resulted from too 
strict discipline at home. By many of 
them our forefathers have been painted as 
ogres, whose philosophy of life sowed the 
seed of modern crime. Aided and abetted 
by the Freudian doctrine that when native 
impulses are inhibited they are sure to 
break out in criminal or neurotic behavior, 
a number of clever writers and teachers 
have carried on an irresistible campaign 
against restraints by parents upon their 
children. For at least two decades, parents, 
millions of them, have been told that they 
are savages or brutes who would lay the 
hand upon a child, even a toddler, to 
restrainhim. The upshot of it all has been 
that parents in the intelligentsia have 
believed that they should let their children 
do about as they please, trusting wholly to 
persuasion and reason for their guidance. 
A young mother of social standing would 
dread to confess that she had spanked her 
three-year-old baby more than to admit that 
he had deliberately shattered a window of 
her neighbor with a stone or spat upon her 
Turkish rug. 


Parents with education and social pres- 
tige have been the first to accept this 
doctrine of no restraint for children. It 
gives them a feeling of exclusiveness and 
superiority, causing them to look somewhat 
contemptuously upon those ‘“‘benighted”’ 
parents of lesser education and social stand- 
ing who still believe in teaching their chil- 
dren the meaning of ‘‘No.”” And educators 
almost universally have jumped upon the 
band wagon of no restraint, some shouting 
from the housetops about the glorious gifts 
which this newer freedom brings ‘‘the un- 
spanked generation.” 


Then there is the recent movement, of 
great magnitude, known as parent educa- 
tion. Most university professors who are 
training leaders in this field and writing 
texts for parents, either take ‘‘no spanking 
at any age” for granted or condemn all 
spanking as stupidity or barbarism. 
Respect for the rights of others and regard 
for authority are subjects almost never 
touched upon in articles or books or lectures 
to parents. The books of the one lonely 
writer who for years has been pleading for 
return of the good old-fashioned spanking 
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for the young are blacklisted in some col- 
leges and universities, just because he dares 
to advise selective physical punishments of 
children, to teach them the alphabet of 
safety and citizenship. In the Children’s 
Charter, that fine document drawn up by 
the leading child specialists of America at 
the Hoover White House Conference, there 
is not a word suggesting the child’s need to 
learn respect for the rights of others. 


I believe the leading single cause of 
increasing vandalism and crime, especially 
in youth, is the doctrine of no restraint, that 
those, therefore, who have deliberately been 
spreading this ‘doctrine have contributed 
mightily to the increase of crime. More 
dangerous than was Dillinger, perhaps, are 
those teachers and writers who are telling 
parents they must never spank their 
children. 


A robbery or murder does not happen 
when it seems to happen. The crime has 
for years been in the making, probably 
since the offender was an infant. It may 
be that every overt criminal act is but the 
product of slow disintegration of inhibitions 
Over years or of continued exercise in letting 
native urges have their way. 


Not in the police and courts of justice 
can we put our greatest hope for checking 
crime, but in parents who themselves have 
proved good citizens, provided they will 
face about and train their children in the 
nursery in the alphabet of inhibitions. 


New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


“Trail Breaking.” 

“English Literature.” 

“American Literature.” 

“On the High Road.” 
Workbook for Books I-IV. 

“Today’s Literature.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 


“The Masquerade.” 

“The Earth and Living Things.”’ 
“‘Out-of-Doors.”’ 

“We Look About Us.” 

“The Great Idea.” 

“The Elephant’s Friend.” 

“In a Green Valley.” 

“Our Earth and Its Story.” 
“Our Wide, Wide World.”’ 
“Learning About Our World.” 





Study Habits or Scatter-Brain Thoughts? 


By RACHEL SALISBURY, 
Union High School, Milton, Wisconsin 


OW MANY adults do you know who 
H can be depended upon to read direc- 
tions carefully and follow them accu- 
rately? How many of them, over a friend- 
ly cup of tea, can tell you with any direct- 
ness the one-two-three things the minister 
said in his Sunday sermon? Having just 
read the biography of John Paul Jones, 
how many of them can name his three 
outstanding achievements? The chances 
are that, like high school pupils, they read 
directions too hurriedly to get things right 
the first time, that they remember nothing 
from the sermon, except the illustrations, 
and that they can tell little about Jones, 
except that he was fastidiously fond of 
dress or had a high-powered temper. Fac- 
ing adult inability to deal with the serious 
problems of the times, we are likely to ask 
the final question: How much of the 
apparent inattention and dullness of think- 
ing in adults is due to poor habits uncor- 


rected or actually acquired in school? 


It is doubtful whether the average man 
ever practices better learning or thinking 
habits in after-school life than he used 
during school years. In view of the preva- 
lent opinion that when a boy graduates he 
is through studying and has finished his 
education, it is doubtful whether he even 
uses what study habits he has to any extent. 


This condition is more lamentable when 
we consider that solving school problems 
(even textbook problems) requires the 
exercise of exactly the same mental habits 
that are required in solving life problems. 
In school or out, a person reads for facts, 
makes observations, weighs authority, 
infers, validates, forms judgments, ex- 
presses opinions; and he does these well or 
ill according to his established habits of 
study. These habits begin in school years. 
Each of us teachers may well ask, “How 
many of my students, when they are 
adults, will be able to get the important 
points from books read, or from lectures 
heard, or to organize their experiences, 
direct and vicarious, into some communica- 
tion useful for their own purpose?”’ 


When the hilarious breezes of reunion at 
the beginning of each school year have 
subsided somewhat, we are likely to hear 
the rattling of the skeletons in the scho- 
lastic closet, chief among which skeletons is 
the mammoth of poor study habits. No 
matter how great the delight of seeing 
Peggy McQuade’s friendly smile once more, 
it is apparent by the third day that she 
can’t study any better this year than she 
did last. She never could pick out the 
important facts in a civics lesson; and here 
on her first paper in science, she declares 


seriously that the chief thing to remember 


about Keppler is that he had a copper 
nose. Last year Billy Mottel failed many 
a time in English, because he never paid 
the slightest attention to directions. If he 
was told to use ink, he used pencil; if he 
was told to read the first act and write a 
summary, he read the whole play and wrote 
nothing. Here on his first mathematics 
paper he has written only a brief list of 
answers, when he was asked to make a 
complete record of his calculations for 
evidence of method. For three years both 
of these pupils have been rated at the edge 
of failure; they are apparently headed for 
another year of only borderline success. 
Why? 


SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN Stupy HABITs 


Perhaps in our crowded curriculum we 
have been hoping that reliable study habits 
would be automatic by-products of the 
total environment. Perhaps we have been 
depending too much upon advice and have 
not given enough practice and training 
under guidance. In industry experts make 
analyses of motions and procedures in 
order to improve the quality of the goods, 
and to reduce the time consumed in pro- 
ducing them. They call this increased 
efficiency. These experts do not call their 
employees together and give them a lecture, 
with advice about motions and processes. 
They show them individually how to work, 
and they watch them use the new methods 
until the men have acquired skill. Literally, 
they give supervised practice. 
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In the huge business of schooling similar 
efficiency is needed. Improvement of the 
quality of the learning products, at a saving 
of time, is highly important. Here like- 
wise it cannot be acquired merely by giving 
advice. The teacher-expert must go about 
among the students, showing them how to 
study, and watching them use the new 
methods until they have acquired skill in 
their use. There must be true, supervised 
study. 


In face of the problems of supervised 
study the following questions persistently 
arise: 


Can a specific study habit be isolated and 
conscious training given to improve pupil 
efficiency in using that study habit? Will 
that study habit, practiced in one set of 
circumstances, transfer to other similar 
study situations? Will it, in addition, 
effect a pupil’s general learning or thinking 
habits so that transfer to adult life may be 
expected to occur? 


CHECKING IMPROVED Stupy HaBits 


An answer to these questions was sought 
in an experiment carried on last year with 
474 high school pupils in Wisconsin. The 
study habit selected for training was out- 
lining. Seventh-, ninth-, and twelfth-grade 
pupils were used. At each of these grade 
levels all of the pupils were first given a 
series of six tests; then approximately half 
of the pupils (the experimental group) were 
given special training in outlining in their 
English classes, and the other half (the 
control group) studied English in the 
regular way, having no part in the training. 
At the end of the experimental period all 
of the pupils were again given the tests. 
These beginning-and-end tests showed any 
improvement made by either group. 


The training consisted of 30 lessons in out- 
lining and summarizing, the psychological 
steps of which were so carefully developed 
that the pupils were likely to achieve 
mastery at every point.1 The exercises 
used for practice were entirely objective 
and self-explanatory, so that differences due 
to teacher treatment were practically 
negligible. In all of the exercises analysis 
of thought was emphasized first and making 
the outline followed merely as evidence 

*The 30 lessons are included in ‘Better Work Habits,” by 


— Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1932, 
pp. 


that the pupil had comprehended the 
relationships which the author had intended 
to express among his ideas. It was thought 
that such training in the study habit of 
outlining might improve pupil chances of 
school success. 


Matched pairs of. pupils (one from the 
experimental and one from the control 
group) were practically equal in initial 
mental age, intelligence quotient, and 
reading ability. Any gains made by a 
control pupil were subtracted from the 
gains made by his experimental mate and 
the difference was held to be the real gain 
made by the experimental pupil, due to the 
training. In schools C and D the experi- 
mental pupils took the training intermit- 
tently, using the special lessons twice a 
week for one semester (15 school weeks). 
In schools A and B the experimental pupils 
took the training intensively, using the 
special lessons each day for 30 days (6 
school weeks). It was found that very 
significant gains in reading ability were 
made at all grade levels. In 6 weeks, 
trained pupils in schools A and B raised 
their reading ability from one to two school 
grades; and in one semester trained pupils 
in schools C and D raised their reading 
ability over one school grade. During the 
same periods, the corresponding control 
pupils made no changes in their grade 
levels. As measured by the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 3, it was 
found that training in outlining as given in 
these four schools brought very definite 
and statistically reliable improvement in 
reading ability. 


It was also found that definite improve- 
ment in the study of content subjects 
occurred, although no outlining assignments 
in any of the content subjects (history, 
civics, science) were ever given. The 
training in outlining was given in English 
classes, and any application of the study 
habit to content subjects was made involun- 
tarily or unconsciously by the pupils them- 
selves, and constituted transfer of the study 
habit. 


Experimental groups in 7th grade history 
and 9th grade civics made over twice as 
much improvement on standardized tests 
as their matched controls. A 9th grade 
science group did 20 per cent better on a 
final test than their matched controls. The 
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group in 12th grade history and a second 
group in 9th grade civics did 50 per cent 
and 70 per cent better than their matched 
controls. Training in outlining and sum- 
marizing, as given in English classes in this 
experiment, transferred successfully to 
history and civics, and somewhat to science, 
causing greater improvement in scholarship 
in these subjects than that made by un- 
trained pupils. 

It was also found that the trained pupils 
did better on a reasoning test than their 
matched controls. The Burt Graded Reason- 
ing Test? was given at the beginning and 
end of the experimental period, but at no 
time in between was practice in formal 
reasoning problems given to any pupils. 
The only practice in thinking was that 
required in outlining, where ideas were 
judged to be main topics, sub-topics, or no 
topic at all, and were set in their proper 
places in an outline. This practice in think- 
ing’ transferred effectively to the reasoning 
problems, bringing much higher grades for 
the trained pupils, who made from 50 to 250 
per cent better scores on the final tests than 
their matched controls. That training in 
outlining, as a study habit, as given in this 
experiment, caused definite improvement 
in reasoning ability is clear from these data. 

The following table of critical ratios 
shows that these gains were not due to 
chance but were legitimate effects of 
training in outlining and summarizing. A 
critical ratio of 2.0 indicates that 3 gains 
out of a hundred may have been due to 
chance; a critical ratio of 3.0 or more 
indicates that there is not one gain in 10,000 
that could have been due to chance.‘ 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE GAINS MADE BY 
THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


12th 9th 9th 7th 
6 weeks 6 weeks 1 Sem. 1 Sem. 
64 38 20 


28 
Reading...... 6.6 6.2 5.0 4.7 
Reasoning... .3.6 o.D 3 2:0 
Transfer...... x pee | S20 2.5 5.0 
(history) (civics) (civics) (history) 
1.6 (science) 


No. of pairs... 


From these data we may conclude that 
the study habit of outlining can be so 


*Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. 
Son, London, pp. 239-242. 

*Thorndike, E. L. Reading as Reasoning. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 8: pp. 323-332, 1917. 

‘Tiegs, E. W., and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for Teachers, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, p. 137. 


P. S. King and 
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taught ‘that it will bring improvement in 
reading, in studying content subjects, and 
in reasoning. 


In view of these conclusions the fact that 
Peggy McQuade and Billy Mottel go on 
doing poor work year after year may partly 
be due to the fact that they have not 
been trained to use efficient study habits. 
When brief training in one such study 
habit results not only in better school 
work but also in better thinking habits, we 
must believe that something can be done 
about study habits. 


One of the most pointed challenges 
directed to educators by society is: ‘‘What 
are you doing to make better thinkers of 
our children? We want them to meet the 
problems of a changing world better than 
we have done.”’ That their demand is not 
inconsistent with school objectives is shown 
by Dewey, who says, ‘We state emphati- 
cally that upon its intellectual side educa- 
tion consists in the forming of wide-awake, 
careful, thorough habits of thinking.’’s 


We have shown that very satisfactory 
results in the attainment of better thinking 
can be achieved in schools through transfer 
of training in one study habit—outlining.* 
That training in the conscious use of other 
common study habits might bring similar 
results through direct training as well as 
through transfer seems reasonable. Much 
thorough laboratory and classroom investi- 
gation in study habits is needed. Other 
study habits should be psychologically 
analyzed and training lessons constructed 
to provide a maximum of practice in their 
successful use. As in the case of outlining, 
improved skill in the use of a given study 
habit is almost certain to bring immediate 
improvement in the quality of school 
learning and may also insure the develop- 
ment of habits of thinking and study that 
will function successfully in adult life. 


‘Dewey, John. ‘How We Think.” D.C. Heath and Co., 


1933, p. 78. 


‘For a complete report of the investigation, see the Journal 
of Educational Research for December, 1934 (28: pp. 241-254). 


MAN who is to educate really well, 

and who is to make the young grow 
and develop into their full stature, must be 
filled through and through with the spirit 
of reverence.—Bertrand Russell. 
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NIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


In the following articles an attempt is 
made to picture some of the noteworthy 
and interesting aspects of Kentucky 
geology. The geologist has a _ varied 
reputation, varying from those who con- 
ceive of him as having a supernatural 
ability to see through solid rock into 
conditions underground, to those who have 
a suspicion that there is more quackery 
than science involved, and that one man 
can penetrate as far underground with his 
vision as another. There is little question 
on this last point, but recall the Biblical 
quotation concerning those who have eyes 
but see not, or seeing do not understand. 
Mark Twain at one time remarked that 
there is something fascinating about 
science. He continues “one gets such 
wholesome returns of conjecture out of 
such a trifling investment in fact.’’ There 
is perhaps an element of truth in the 
statement, but it is surprising the wealth 
of information that can be gleaned from a 
very limited amount of observed fact. 


Another aspect is illustrated by the 
experience of the, writer in talking with a 
friend on the faculty of the University. 
This friend, holding forth on the beauty of 
certain of Kentucky’s natural wonders, 
finally centered his remarks on Cumber- 
land Gap and vicinity, and remarked: 
“The trouble with you fellows, Mac, is 
that you can stand up there on the pinnacle 
at the Gap and, in considering the whys 
and wherefores of the Gap, the mountain 
ranges, and valleys of Virginia, lose all of 
the beauty of it.” The writer’s reply was 
that to the contrary, even as an artist looks 
at a painting and sees beauty that the 
layman does not even know is there—just 
so the geologist in looking over the country 


sees in addition to the beauty of the land- 
scape, a story recorded in the rocks and 
the hills that the other does not even know 
exists—a beauty added to the superficial 
beauty of the scenery. It is hoped in 
the following sketches to draw a picture of 
some of our geological phenomena that will 
go deeper than just a surface view. A few 
conceptions must be developed before 
going into the immediate subject. 


By geologic time is meant that portion 
of time of which we have a record in the 
rocks of the earth, a rock record fully as 
authentic as human-made manuscript. 
This ‘‘manuscript’” is free from human 
error and prejudice in the making, but 
subject to human error and prejudice in 
the reading and interpreting. It is a 
manuscript of rock from which, like many 
ancient manuscripts, there are occasional 
pages missing, and now and then whole 
handfuls of pages missing. The ultimate 
goal of geology is to decipher this record, 
irrespective of whether this information be 
applied to the exploitation of mineral 
resources or other commercial purposes, or 
just to add to knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. 


The origin and antiquity of the earth 
have been matters of speculation as far 
back as the records of man go. According 
to the Chaldeans, the earth was 215 myriads 
of years old, with one myriad equal to 
10,000 years, hence 2,150,000 years. The 
Persian sages assigned to it an age of 12,000 
years. The Hebrew record, with the re- 
stricted interpretation of the Middle Ages, 
allowed but a few thousand years. IIlus- 
trating this conception is the well known 
estimate of Bishop Usher, dating the 
creation as 4004 B.C. In contrast to 
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these, the Indian philosophers believed 
time and earth to be eternal. 

To determine its age on a scientific basis 
became an aspiration only during the past 
century and as the record has been slowly 
unraveled the immensity of geologic time 
has become apparent. Mother earth is 
much older than we commonly think. 
According to the best information avail- 
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able, the oldest rocks outcropping on the 
earth’s surface were formed about 2,000- 
000,000 years ago. A nice bit of history, 
but if the figures seem out of reason, 
consider the realm of astronomy where the 
nearest star, our sun, is 90,000,000 miles 
away, and the next nearest so much farther 
that astronomers do not even talk in terms 
of miles. 


Adult Education in Banking 


By RAtpH L. WATTERS, 


Advertising Manager Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Chairman Educational Committee, Kentucky Bankers Association 


DULT education, the further train- 
ing of men and women already 
engaged in their chosen work or pro- 

fession, has for the past several years been 
receiving much attention from leaders in 
many professions and many lines of en- 
deavor. A number of individual business 
firms have set up courses of training for 
their employees; several large correspond- 
ence schools have grown to prominence 
through providing courses for adults; col- 
leges and universities have established 
extension departments; moonlight schools 
were established in Kentucky a generation 
ago; the Federal government has estab- 
lished classes for the unemployed. 


In no business or profession has adult 
education enrolled more students, extended 
its work further, nor become better organ- 
ized than in the field of banking. Perhaps 
few people outside those actually engaged 
in banking, and their immediate families, 
realize the scope of the educational work 
being carried on by the American Institute 
of Banking, the educational section of the 
American Bankers Association. This organ- 
ization was formed about thirty-five years 
ago and has grown and extended its work 
until there are now about two hundred 
thirty chapters in the larger cities and a 
number of study groups in smaller banking 
communities. The student membership 
is now about thirty-five thousand. A 
former educational director of this organiza- 
tion said, perhaps twenty years ago: “A 
successful banker is composed of about 


one-fifth accountant, two-fifths lawyer, 
three-fifths political economist, four-fifths 
gentleman and scholar; total, ten-fifths 
—double size. Any smaller person may be 
a pawnbroker or a promoter, but not a 
banker.” 


Realizing the great truth of this oddly’ 
phrased statement, institute leaders have 
striven to make its students conscious of 
their responsibilities and the requirements 
of their positions. Institute courses of 
study, covering subjects of law, economics, 
credits, trust functions and others per- 
taining particularly to the banking business, 
are presented and supervised in such a 
manner that the curriculum equals college 
or university training in these subjects. 
A minimum of forty-two hours class work 
is required for each standard subject; 
specially written textbooks are used, final 
examinations are provided, and the study 
courses and work done in the various 
chapters and study groups is supervised by 
a full time educational director in the 
national office in New York. Classes are 
held in the evening, some of them being 
held two evenings and some only one. 
This assures a uniform grade of work in all 
chapters, so that work done by a student 
in one chapter is acceptable in any other 
chapter in the country. 


There are now more than 24,000 grad- 
uates from the standard courses, who have 
received certificates that are recognized as 
indicating the holder has attained a certain 
standard in this educational work. Many 
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outstanding bankers throughout the coun- 
try are outspoken in their praise of the 
work of the American Institute of Banking, 
and strongly recommend that employees 
of their institutions take advantages of its 
courses whenever possible. 


In June of this year a further step was 
made in advanced work through the 
inauguration of a graduate school with two 
weeks resident work at Rutgers University, 
combined with home study work during 
the remainder of the year. To complete 
this graduate course will require two years 
time, with three two weeks’ periods at 
Rutgers. It is probable the same kind of 
courses may be set up at another place 
nearer the geographical center of the 
country, thereby making the courses of 
study available to a larger number of people. 


In late years senior bankers have given 
much thought to the ideas that have come 
to be known as “‘customer relations,’’ and 
“public relations.” The first has to do 
with the training of employees and officers 
in an appreciation of the proper conception 
of the bank in its relation to its customers, 
and in the proper manner of meeting and 
talking to customers and explaining to 
them in an intelligent manner the many 
things that come up in everyday banking, 
the details and procedure of which are 
unfamiliar to the ordinary person. Many 
bank operations are quite often the source 
of much speculative thought on the part of 
bank customers unless they are carefully 
explained. Bankers everywhere are realiz- 
ing that the public is entitled to informa- 
tion concerning and a knowledge of not only 
the principles but of many of the details 
of sound banking. 


This brings us to the subject of ‘‘public 
relations.” Throughout the country there 
is a growing tendency on the part of bankers 
to tell their story in a plain understanding 
manner. This they are doing in two 
principal ways. The first is by carefully 
prepared, well written and well illustrated 
advertisements, showing what is the real 
function of a bank in the community. In 
addition, bankers are giving to the press 
statements intended to throw more light 
on the every-day operations of their institu- 
tions. The second way in which bankers 
are improving the standing of their business 
in their communities, and probably the 
best way, is by personally addressing 


various groups on banking subjects as often 
as the proper occasion presents itself. In 
many towns, cities, and states, bankers are 
readily accepting invitations from schools, 
clubs, and various other organizations to 
speak before them on present-day banking, 
financial, and economic matters. 

State bankers associations and _ the 
American Bankers Association, through 
the American Institute of Banking, is pro- 
viding articles and talks on many of these 
topics, which by slight revisions and adap- 
tations to local conditions make interesting 
talks for such occasions. The educational 
committee of the Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation is proceeding along similar lines. 
Local bankers in various communities are 

gladly responding to requests for talks at 
various times. A live interest is being 
awakened in banks and banking; in nearly 
any crossroads store, post office, or other 
gathering place one may hear discussions 
relating to the great business of banking. 
In such places is much public opinion 
formed, and unless proper information is 
disseminated, this public opinion may be 
radical or misinformed, at least. 

Our public school systems have often 
been criticized because they are said not to 
teach the things the pupils need to meet the 
problems they will encounter in life. Here 
is an opportunity for the schools to answer 
in part this criticism, by bringing before 
their student bodies the men who are 
actually meeting and solving the banking 
problems of the community. These men 
can bring to this growing generation the 
information that will give the thinking 
students, and their families as well, an intel- 
ligent understanding of a business that 
affects every one of them either directly or 
indirectly every day. They will at the 
same time be building good will not only 
for their own institutions, but for all well- 
managed banks. It naturally follows that 
the greater the feeling of good will toward 
banks, of any community, the greater is 
the degree of service those banks can 
render that community. 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts, 
bright fancies, faithful sayings; treasure- 
houses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor poverty take away 
from you—houses built without hands for 
your souls to live in.—JOHN RUSKIN. 
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What Business Expects of the Schools’ 


By L. H. RATHER, 
Houston, Texas 


I was talking to a teacher there 

about my trip to North Carolina 
and mentioned the subject of my talk. 
She smiled and said: ‘‘Won’t it be just a 
bit embarrassing to talk about that? 
Business has disappointed the schools in 
the past few years, you know. You have 
wanted us to give your children a whole 
loaf of bread when you supplied us with 
only half a loaf. You have wanted us to 
continue to make improvements when 
patching up the old for longer use was the 
advice about everything else. You have 
asked us to keep up our high standards when 
lower standards were being forced on us by 
every circumstance. Why, about the only 
way we could have done all these things 
would have been to expect a lot more from 
you. We have just about figured out that 
you want us to hibernate like a bear 
during the winter, so we won't have to buy 
any food for half the year; that you want 
us to get a job as a life-saver at the beach 
in the summer, so we won't have to spend 
anything for clothes; and that you want us 
to spend our two-bit salary, along with the 
fifty cents we have managed to save in 
fatter years, and then, with this gone, to 
apply for a permanent home in the lunatic 
asylum, where we can get free board and 
lodging for the remainder of our misspent 
lives.”’ 


A FEW DAYS before I left Houston, 


This teacher wasn’t angry, but she did 
have plenty to tell me, didn’t she? I am 
telling you the story because I want you 
to know that the teachers in your state are 
not the only ones who are worried about 
their situation. Very few teachers any- 
where have been getting altogether a 
square deal the past three or four years. 
I heard the other day that they are not 
doing any too well in heaven. It seems 
that Saint Peter was piddling around 
inside early one morning when he heard a 
loud knocking at the Pearly Gates. 


“Who is there?’”’ he shouted. 


*An address given at the North Carolina Teachers Association. 
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“It is I,”’ said the knocker. 
‘“‘Who?”’ Saint Peter demanded. 


“It is I,” the voice outside answered, 
louder than ever. 


“Oh, go to the devil!’’ growled Saint 
Peter. “‘We've got too many teachers 
up here now.” 


Of course, that is hard on any of you 
teachers planning to take a heavenly trip 
soon; but you can at least be thankful that 
some of your predecessors have been more 
fortunate. You have had a discouraging 
situation to face for some time, but I want 
to compliment you on the optimism you 
have displayed throughout it. 


Seriously, neither business enterprises 
nor schools have functioned normally or 
properly during the past few years. We 
have been in the dark. Our minds have 
been muddled. Both of us are in the midst 
of new conditions, and so we must some- 
how work things out together. 


Recently a house bulletin was issued for 
our employees; and one article in it 
mentioned, among other things, what we 
were expecting of those employees. One 
of them was: “Help us find the lowest 
production cost with the least sacrifice of 
efficiency.’”’ Another was: ‘‘Make us good 
merchandise, so we can give the customer 
the maximum value for his money, count 
on his continued patronage, and offer you 
steady employment.” A third was: ‘Study 
your work; know thoroughly its essentials; 
eliminate wasteful operations; and learn to 
love it.’’ Still another was: ‘If you are 
not making the progress you think you 
deserve, look yourself over and try to 
discover why. Ambition, increased skill, 
and a consistent desire to be just a bit 
bigger than the job itself are the surest 
roads to increased responsibility and greater 
income.” 


I wonder if that is not just about what 
business and the public expect of you. 
Would it be unfair to tell you that we 
expect you to find the lowest production 
cost at the least sacrifice of efficiency? To 
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insist that the cost of schools be lowered 
until efficiency is seriously impaired is a 
suicidal policy, destructive of the best 
interest of our children and dangerous to 
the very foundations of democracy. But 
many of them can be run less expensively 
than they were in the pre-depression days 
and still be just as efficient. The truth is 
the public is largely to blame. People 
demanded ‘‘show” in everything during the 
boom days. Everybody was proud of 
luxury, willing to go to any expense to 
parade superiority. So schools became 
more and more expensive. It was only 
natural that bigger and finer buildings 
were wanted. Often they were built when 
there existed no really pressing need for 
them and with too little thought of their 
possible future expense. 


For a good many years, too, the public 
had been feeling and demanding that 
schools should widen the curriculum and 
thus better prepare pupils to meet the 
complicated problems of the future. The 
schools responded generously to the sugges- 
tion. In 1890, the average number of 
subjects taught in high schools was 9, 
whereas in 1930 the general high school 
curriculum the country over embraced no 
less than 250 subjects. Now, this expan- 
sion of the curriculum held many advan- 
tages, of course; but the expansion entailed 
a tremendous increase in the cost of operat- 
ing schools. I would not be mistaken here. 
I believe that children should be given a 
wide choice of courses to enable them 
better to fit their work to their talents. 
But too rapid expansion in the affairs of 
schools or business often results in consider- 
able waste. Many a school, for example, 
continued to carry courses in its curriculum 
that attracted very few students; and so 
classes would be carried on at times with 
only a half dozen or so students enrolled. 
Witness how hard it was for schools to 
trim their budgets to the actual needs for 
instruction in foreign languages, especially 
Latin. 


I believe, too, that the public has followed 
a policy in connection with its institutions 
of higher learning that has proved to be 
detrimental to the secondary schools. Too 
many of them have been established by 
politicians eager to get in the good graces 
of voters. There are more than 800 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States, 


while there are fewer than 25 in the Britis) 
Isles. In Texas, for example, we haye 
between 15 and 20 state-supported schools 
of higher learning. Everybody admits that 
we have far too many teachers colleges, for 
example, and that consolidation in several 
cases would be wise and economical. But 
you cannot make a politician courageous 
enough to advocate this. 


Having too great a number of institutions 
of higher learning in this country has led to 
some serious evils. Competition has been 
whetted, and a mad race for attendance 
records resulted. In many instances, in. 
struction has been offered in almost any 
kind of course, if there was any hope of this 
increasing attendance, whether the school 
was really prepared to offer expert instruc- 
tion or could really afford it under any con- 
ditions. Too great an emphasis has been 
placed on athletics and other student 
activities to attract prospective students. 
All this has resulted in wasteful competi- 
tion, duplication of effort, and needless 
expenditure of revenue that could have 
most profitably been spent on secondary 
schools. 


On the whole, too, there are still too 
many public schools in our nation. This 
was brought about largely, of course, by 
the fact that inadequacy of transportation 
facilities made ‘the establishment of many 
community schools necessary. But, now 
that school bus and private car have 
solved the transportation problem, great 
impetus has been given the consolidation 
movement; and this has, in turn, made for 
better schools, more economically run, and 
has increased tenfold the high school 
advantages of rural children. With this 
consolidation carried out more fully, with 
the elimination of frills in the management 
and in the curriculum, and with efficiency 
thus improved, you are going to find it 
easier to sell the public on the idea of 
adequately and consistently supporting its 
schools. 


Business must have satisfied customers 
to continue to progress. Likewise, you 
must have a satisfied public if you expect 
to advance as you should. Business is 
constantly studying the needs and the 
desires of the public, because business 
knows that it grows only when it offers the 
public what it wants, something that adds 
to the sum total of pleasure and conveni- 
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ence. I believe, therefore, that it will be 
well for you to study more carefully the 
actual needs of the public in the way of 
educated products and in this way be 
better prepared to guide helpfully the 
natural inclinations of the pupil in arranging 
his course of study. The needs for this is 
constantly being demonstrated to me when 
youngsters make application for employ- 
ment with our firm. They may be high 
school or college graduates, but their 
answers are too often in the negative when 
they are asked such questions as: “Do 

| you know anything about machinery? Are 
you skilful with any kind of tool? Do you 
know the touch system of typewriting? 
Do you know anything about bookkeeping 
or the operation of a comptometer?” All 
this leads one to believe that too many 
children pursue college preparatory courses 
when they shouldn’t or can’t, for various 
reasons, enter college later. And colleges 
turn out graduates in mass production 
fashion without being able to give the 
students when they enter accurate informa- 
tion about the chances for employment in 
any given profession after graduation. And 
so the market is glutted, so to speak, with 
graduates of teachers colleges with no 
teaching positions to be found, with 
engineers who can find no building activity 
going on, and with many others prepared 
for one type of work and forced into another 
to survive. 

It seems to me that schools might learn 
something from business here. For ex- 
ample, we carry on a training school for 
our employees. But do you suppose we 
have no idea about how and where we are 
going to use these individuals we are 
training or that we would keep on training 
them for any given department without 
knowing whether or not there was a future 
need for them? Of course, we do not. 
Instead, our needs are carefully and 
systematically studied at all times. Con- 
sequently, when we begin’ to train any 
individual, we can give him at the outset 
sane advice and accurate information about 
what his future with us holds in store for 
him. Some sort of similar plan should be 
followed by the schools. National machin- 
ery should be set up, if necessary, for 
studying the relationship between supply 
and demand in every line of endeavor of 
major importance; and the results of this 
investigation should be made available to 
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schools at all times. How much greater, 
then, would be the co-ordination between 
the training of the student and the need 
for him in the world of business after his 
graduation! 


The realization of this can be made 
much more quickly possible by your 
offering in your schools a broader and a 
much more flexible training for each child. 
I mean by this that less specialization 
might help. In the past, we have very 
likely laid too much stress on preparation 
for a certain profession or vocation. 
Parents have insisted that their children 
early in life decide exactly what they intend 
to do the remainder of their lives. Rapid 
material development has made it possible 
for men with special training to achieve 
quick success; and our entire manner of 
living has encouraged this. But many a 
one-job man was bitterly disillusioned by 
the depression. He either found himself 
unable to do successfully more than one 
type of work or deep-seated habits and 
attitudes caused him to rebel against step- 
ping out of his chosen field, even at the 
insistence of necessity. Everyone knows 
that conditions can alter any situation and 
that depressions can all but paralyze a 
multitude of professions. 


I know one striking example of this 
danger in specialization that happened 
down in Texas. It concerned a Mr. 
Reeves, who had for years conducted an 
orchestra in the largest theater of the city. 
So long had he done this, in fact, that he 
became an institution in music circles and 
viewed his work with no thought of its ever 
being anything save permanent. But the 
lean years starved many a musician, and 
Mr. Reeves was noexception. The theater 
disbanded its orchestra. Mr. Reeves, who 
had never made himself an_ efficient 
teacher of music to the individual pupil, 
found that he could not be successful at it 
now. He had been wholly engrossed in the 
mass direction of an orchestra. Out of 
employment, he was out of hope. Skilled 
in only one thing, his efforts at securing 
some other kind of employment were dis- 
couraging and futile. And then, because 
he was too proud to beg, too unwilling to 
accept charity, he wandered over the city, 
peddling small bottles of honey. With the 
pronounced improvement in business, the 
theater again organized an orchestra and 
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asked Mr. Reeves to direct it, this time at 
a much smaller salary, however. So he is 
back at work. But he would have been 
spared much suffering—mental, spiritual, 
and physical—if he had not been so much of 
a specialist. And his case is no exception. 
I know civil and mechanical engineers, as 
well as men of many other kinds of profes- 
sions, once holding well-paying positions, 
selling insurance or doing something else 
equally as undesirable to them with so 
little success that they are in a constant 
state of mental and spiritual rebellion. 


That sort of thing you must help prevent, 
if possible. It is not so much that you 
should discourage the natural specialist or 
genius, for it is probable that few things 
could deter him anyhow, but that you 
should discourage normal folk from feeling 
that it is necessary that they be specialists. 
Men who had followed varied lines of 
endeavor before the depression found the 
problem of staying employed during it 
made easier because of this previous 
experience. I have a neighbor who has a 
son about twelve years old. That boy 
edits a community paper with the aid of an 
amateur’s printing press in the garage. 
He draws skilful cartoons to enliven it; 
uses the touch system on his typewriter; 
plays two kinds of musical instruments in 
the school orchestra; and has made in his 
carpenter shop many articles of furniture 
constantly used in the home. He is in no 
way agenius. His father has simply been 
wise and has encouraged him to learn to be 
proficient in a number of things to make 
life easier and happier for him later. 


So far I have confined myself to telling 
you some of the ways in which you can aid 
the public in training children better to 
adapt themselves to new social and 
economic forces. But there is another 
force with which every human being is 
constantly called upon to wrestle and that 
is the one that deals with human conduct 
and character. I cannot help believing 
that it was a lack of knowledge of human 
relations that caused much of the suffering 
through which our country has just 
passed. Science has made possible so 
rapid a development of material things that 
man’s moral development simply could not 
keep pace. The world had been brought 
closer and closer together by international 
communion and commerce without a 
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sufficient awareness of this fact and the 
consequent necessity for closer harmony 
and a better understanding of all human 
relations. Prosperity made us selfish and 
unwilling to take cognizance of the chang. 
ing and increasing needs of our brothers, 
The price we paid for this violation of 
spiritual laws is all too painfully evident 
and as old as the world itself. 


Emphasize the fundamental virtues and 
no child nor any generation will find it too 
difficult to withstand the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” when it is 
taught early enough and_ thoroughly 
enough that there are certain things so 
sacred that they must not be violated 
under any conditions. I know that you 
will say that the burden of this teaching 
should rightfully fall upon the home; and 
you will be right. It should always have 
been there. But Ma and Pa have been too 
busy with other things of late to be really 
interested even in the material life of little 
Johnnie. Certainly, they have had insuff- 
cient time for his spiritual development. 
It has been too easy to let him console 
himself with: “Oh, well, if my mother 
and my father forsake me, the Boy Scouts 
will take me up.’”’ And so the schools 
have more and more been given the 
responsibility of making a gentleman out 
of Johnnie and a lady out of Mary. 


All will admit that this is not as it should 
be. But the average child during his 
waking hours spends more time in the 
schoolroom than he does in his home, and 
he is under the direct influence of his 
teachers far more than he is under the 
influence of his parents. Your responsi- 
bility, therefore, is a great one, and in you 
lies much of the hope of the future. You 
must take the temperate fluid of that 
young mind and, by the warmth of knowl- 
edge and freedom and truth, heat that fluid 
to the boiling point. Ice is useful in 
countless ways, but so is steam. And asa 
motive force, ice cannot, of course, compare 
in any measure with steam. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. I once 
knew a teacher who was the most skilful 
at warming the hearts and minds of 
children that I have ever known. On one 
occasion her room was being visited by the 
superintendent for the first time. Where 
there was, ordinarily, formality and embar- 
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Training for Leisure 


By H. G. GENTRY, 


Principal of Chase County Community High School, 
Cottonwood Falls, Kansas 


N ALL probability one of the most 
| puzzling questions which is confronting 

educators today is the provision for the 
wise use Of leisure time. With changes 
which have occurred this problem and 
responsibility, which was once more of the 
home and church, has now been more or 
less forced upon the schools. Whether 
the schools will be able to meet this 
responsibility is quite another matter, and 
whether or not the solution of this problem 
rightly rests with our educational institu- 
tions is somewhat beside the point. The 
facts are that the schools must do their 
utmost to solve this problem. 


Our federal government is launched upon 
a policy, the avowed purpose of which is 
to reduce production of commodities, and 
at once this problem becomes nation-wide 
in scope and importance. Accompanying 
this is a very definite attempt to “‘stagger’’ 
employment in a way that will create 
jobs for more workers. This “staggering”’ 
is being done by reducing the number of 
hours of work per week for each laborer. 
In the past a sixty-hour week was common 
inindustry. Through agitation and educa- 
tion the sixty-hour week was reduced to 
fifty-four hours, to forty-eight hours, to 
forty-four hours, and now a thirty-hour 
week is being strongly advocated. All of 
this means that the worker is going to have 
steadily increasing hours of leisure time. 
Provisions must be made for the wise 
employment of this time. The machine 
and labor-saving devices are accentuating 
this problem from another angle also. 
Formerly leisure time was occupied in 
small chores and tasks about the household, 
such as carrying of ashes, sawing of wood, 
disposing of garbage, walking to and from 
work, Many of these tasks are now per- 
formed by labor-saving devices or special 
agencies. All of which means more time 
that must be wisely directed and employed. 


An idle person, and more particularly 
an unemployed worker, does not remain a 
neutral factor in our society. He will soon 
become a definite negative factor, and 
expense will be involved in keeping him 


straight or out of trouble. A speaker 
before a large audience of workers and 
their wives recently asked them which they 
would prefer, a job which was steady 
throughout the year with fifty weeks of 
employment and paying $1500 per year or 
one of about forty-five weeks employment 
of more or less indefinite periods but paying 
$1700 annually. The workers and their 
wives both responded that they would 
prefer the $1500 job. One of the wives 
was asked by the speaker why she would 
prefer such a job for her husband. She 
replied, ‘‘Well, when John is out of work, 
he is just a big bum.” Should increasing 
leisure mean increased time for trouble 
making? The answer to this problem is 
quite obviously, no. 


With the advance of the present economic 
depression, it was necessary for industry to 
become more critical and analytical in its 
methods of production and costs in order 
to survive. One large and well known 
manufacturer is today capable of main- 
taining the 1929 volume of production with 
only half the number of workmen and 
engineers which he had at that time. Nor 
can any degree of this saving be attributed 
to new inventions or labor-saving machin- 
ery. Once again, this situation means 
greater hours of leisure for which provision 
must be made. 


When leisure is expanded from minutes 
to full evenings and even to entire week- 
ends, leisure is too powerful to remain 
innocent. The constructive use of leisure, 
above all else, calls for resourcefulness and 
originality. The influence of many of the 
modern jobs tends toward a diminishing 
and deadening of initiative. Today, inno- 
cent leisure is inadequate. If leisure is 
to be significant in the life of the worker, 
it must be more than innocent; it must be 
constructive. 


A phase of this problem that has more 
direct bearing upon the schools and is of 
more immediate consequence is the aspect 
which concerns itself with our youth. 
With the enactment of child labor legis- 
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lation and the adoption of more stringent 
government regulations greater hours 
of leisure are made available for our young 
people. It is the educators who must 
expend their greatest efforts. 


Howard Mclellan tells this story: 


The silence in the great prison was broken by a 
rich young tenor voice singing with deep emotion 
Tosti’s ‘“‘Good-bye.”” Outside the birds twittered. 
Through the open window came the scent of spring 
flowers. As Red stopped singing the prison chap- 
lain bowed his head and slowly led the boy to the 
electric chair. Red and his gang killed a policeman. 
Did you hear him calling for the ‘‘Major?”” Wonder 
who the Major is? Nobody in the prison bore that 
title. Yet there was a Major in the boy’s life. At 
twelve Red was a normal boy. At that age he met 
the Major. His family was not poor. He was 
bright and healthy and went to school. A 
“camaraderie’’ sprang up between the boy and 
the Major. The pair went on walking tours, and 
the boy never tired of tales of hunting, fishing, and 
games. For six months the Major was the boy’s 
leader, directing his youthful thoughts and desires 
along healthy channels. Then the Major died. 
Red found another leader; he joined a street gang. 
He was arrested several times for thefts. At 
twenty-one he paid the extreme penalty. 

Possibly Red represents the extreme in 
the transition from normal boy to con- 
demned criminal, but he also represents a 
form of tragedy that is common to thous- 
ands of boys who need constructive leader- 


ship and fail to find it. 


Jails, penal institutions, and homes for 
delinquent boys and girls represent the 
greatest item of expense for states and 
communities today. Accurate figures today 
indicate that there are more persons con- 
fined to institutions of this kind than there 
are in our higher institutions of learning. 
The average annual cost of maintaining 
a boy or girl in school is slightly in excess 
of $100, while the cost of keeping an 
inmate in one of the penal institutions of 
our country is about $300. Added to this 
is the cost of arresting, trying, and incar- 
cerating a criminal, which experts dis- 
close to be at an average of about $2,000. 
The most conservative estimates of the 
annual cost of crime place its cost at six 
billion dollars, while some estimates place 
it as high as ten billion dollars. These 
figures take no account of what this army 
of crime would be capable of producing if 
their efforts were turned in the right 
direction. 

To get a comparative idea of the enor- 


mous cost of crime consider that its cost 
is from three to five times the cost of 
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education in the United States. It j 
stated upon good authority that the rail. 
roads of the United States lose by theft 
and embezzlement more than one hundred 
million dollars. Another authority states 
that burglars reap a harvest of two hundred 
twenty-five million dollars. The cost of 
crime is more than the annual revenue of 
the national government, and twelve times 
the cost of the maintenance of the army 
and navy. Consider in addition to this 
the loss of productive power of one hundred 
thousand workers and we begin to realize 
that the cost of crime is truly staggering, 


About half the criminals responsible for 
this heavy crime bill are under twenty-one 
years of age, and about three-quarters are 
under twenty-five. Intensive studies of 
groups of men in prison show that their 
criminal activities began as boys. A 
recent crime commission report states that 
of one hundred fifty-four men serving life 
sentences as habitual criminals, more than 
half were under twenty-one when caught, 
and not one had ever known contact with 
a supervised boy’s club, scout organiza- 
tion, or a constructive type of leader. 


Proof is abundant today that agencies 
can be created which will rescue boys from 
crime-breeding influences, yet general 
apathy seems to exist toward providing 
the simplest and most practical means of 
preventing crime. On the other hand 
generous support is given to movements to 
stiffen crime laws, provide larger prisons, 
and more elaborate court and reform 
machinery to handle the hardened criminal. 
This is indeed a sad commentary upon our 
present day life. 


There should be a program which will 
provide activities for the varying needs of 
all the members of the community, from 
the small child to the adult. It must bea 
constructive type of program and one 
which provides substitutes for delinquency. 
It should be vital enough to appeal to the 
spirit of adventure in both adult and 
adolescent. All social agencies will and 
should co-operate in such a program. No 
one organization can carry the entire 
weight of the program, and only united 
effort can hope fully to meet the need. 
But the educators of this country will 
doubtless have to provide the leadership. 


Leadership! Today it is most important. 
It is vital that we put into the life of the 
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child a high type of leader, trained to 
develop: the constructive use of leisure 
time; one who can direct the program; 
encourage the volunteer worker; educate 
the parent; lead the gang; show the boy 
who is slipping morally the fun of living a 
clean, wholesome life; who knows how to 
widen the experiences of others and to 
F interpret obedience to law. 


Youth is asking today for such leadership. 


The writer does not feel that it is possible 
to mention specific devices whereby pro- 
vision may be made for the wise employ- 
ment of leisure time. The problem is more 
fundamental than that and resolves itself 
| into one in which the administrator should 
become a critical analyst of the needs of 
his community and adjust his program to 
fulfill the needs. The writer has attempted 
or will attempt to show: (1) The need for 
the wise employment of leisure time; (2) 
the criteria by which a plan may be judged; 
| (3) some guiding principles in training for 
' the use of leisure time. 

‘What training in the proper use of 
leisure time should the rural high school 
give?’ In its broader aspects any pro- 
gram should provide for the following :— 


1. A stimulation of mental development 
and activity. 

2. Proper and essential physical develop- 
ment of the body. 

3. Training in control of the emotions. 


4. The cultivation of the proper social 
habits and attitudes. 


5. Means whereby each boy and girl 
will acquire as great and as true a sense of 
moral values as is possible. 


In mentioning the above no attempt has 
been made to rank them in the order of 
importance. 

The field of education is bountifully sup- 
plied with aids and material which are 
helpful in solving this problem of providing 
for leisure time. One source which the 
writer has found most helpful and a veri- 
table store house of bibliographical material 
and information upon all types of organi- 
zations is a book by Harold D. Meyer. 
This book is well-adapted to solving the 
problems of the smaller and the rural high 
schools. Too frequently the smaller high 
schools have been content to adopt com- 
pletely: programs of the larger city high 
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schools with their large well trained staffs 
rather than develop a program adapted to 
their needs and in accordance with the 
capacity of the staff to sponsor a program. 


In establishing the following principles 
for a well-rounded program the writer 
quotes freely from Mr. Meyer’s book: 


PRINCIPLES IN TRAINING FOR USE OF 
LEISURE 


1. All activity should minister to the further 
advance of the cardinal principles of secondary 
education in student life. 

2. Extra-curricular activity may grow out of 
curricular activity, and curricular activity may be 
enthusiastically encouraged through extra-curricular 
channels. 

3. Where there is a felt need for a particular 
activity, do not lose the opportunity to sponsor and 
promote it. 

4. Do not expect too much all at once. Go 
slowly. The activity is not a failure because it is 
not all it should be at the start. Sound beginnings 
are conducive to best and lasting results. 

5. Forced activity cannot expect enthusiastic 
support. If there is student and faculty interest, 
the activity will thrive. Develop faculty support 
and student interest. 

6. It is well for the principal to have firm control 
over all situations. This does not necessitate 
despotism. Invisible leadership guiding, directing, 
and advising is worth while. 

7. See that the program of activity is a “DO” 
program. Activity is essential in adolescence and 
conducive to healthy all-round growth. 

8. Study the local situation, condition, and need. 
The activity sponsored in one place may not succeed 
in another. Local conditions alter activity. 

9. It is not necessary to promote every activity 
suggested. In fact, the best plan is to select a few 
of interest and give them full and wholesome 
expression. 

10. Note tendencies to overdo activity. Too 
much time may be wasted; unlimited participation 
may lead to excess; and improper administration 
may be harmful in influence. 

11. Trend the practices into the full development 
of school morale. The test value may be made in 
the degree of production of splendid morale. 

12. Appreciate adolescence. It is a wonderful 
stage in life. Know its fundamental characteristics. 
Study its trends. Apply its force to modern condi- 
tions. 

13. Believe in youth. Believe in the mistakes 
of youth. Utilize them for producing better charac- 
ter and training in citizenship. 

14. All of these activities should create the best 
through avenues of happy administration, sympa- 
thetic guidance, wholesome leadership and above 
all else—in the spirit of youth. 


1From a Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities by Meyer, 
Copyright 1926, by A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, New York, 





Financial Administration of Extra- 
Curricular Activities 


By C. A. Horn, 
Princeton, Kentucky 


N a large number of high schools the 
records of school funds are kept by the 
treasurers of the different organizations. 

Each treasurer makes separate reports, 
keeps separate accounts, and does separate 
banking. 

This system of handling organization 
funds in high schools is very unbusiness- 
like and inefficient in that there are a dozen 
or more school bank accounts where there 
might be one and a dozen or more books to 
audit at the end of the year where there 
might be one set. 


An accounting system of the centralized 
type is needed in most high schools for the 
following reasons: 


1. School funds are public moneys in the 
school fund in the form of a trust and, as 
such, should be well accounted for. 

2. Sound accounting will protect the 
individual that has charge of the funds. It 
is insurance against false rumors. 

3. Just bills may never remain unpaid. 

4. Accounting under the centralized 
system will aid in auditing the school 
accounts. 

5. It makes it possible for the sponsor 
or the one in charge of the school to know 
how an organization stands financially. 


A system that is used in some of the 
North Central high schools is as follows: 
The principal of the high school and the 
superintendent of schools agree upon a 
faculty member who should act as trustee 
of all pupil-activity funds. He is released 
from some teaching, as much as is necessary 
to keep him from being overburdened with 


work. His bond is fixed at an amount high 
enough to cover the amount of money that 
might be in his possession at any one time, 
and the expense of this bond is paid by the 
miscellaneous fund. 

Receipt books are printed with fixed 
second sheets serially numbered for the 
trustee to give a receipt for each deposit 
given him and indicates on the receipt the 
name of the organization which is to be 
credited with the money as well as the name 
of the person from whom the money is 
received. 


Order books arranged in a similar manner 
are also used. The sponsor of each organ- 
ization is given an order book, and the 
trustee is directed not to pay any bill, 
except on the written order of one of the 
sponsors. 


A local bank that is approved by the 
superintendent, the principal, and the 
faculty is chosen as the depository. This 
bank will furnish gratis checks especially 
printed for the high school, serially num- 
bered and below the signature line the 
name of the high school account. On the 
return of the canceled checks the orders are 
fastened to the checks, and the checks are 
filed in numerical order. At the end of the 
school year the books are audited by a 
committee from the faculty or a board 
member. 

The trustee keeps his books in much the 
same manner that a banker keeps his 
accounts with various depositors. It is 
possible for an organization to overdraw 
it’s account, but it is unnecessary to secure 
a loan from the bank because the general 
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surplus covers the overdraft. No over- 
draft is allowed to remain overdrawn for 
any considerable length of time. 


The sponsor of each organization checks 
the receipts and expenses of that organiza- 
tion with the trustee each month or term 
to see that all receipts are deposited and 
expense records are correct. The trustee 
of the pupil-activity fund is usually the 
bookkeeping teacher. 


The system of bookkeeping employed 
should be as accurate and as simple as is 
consistent with good principles. A standard 
columnar book which can be purchased at 
any supply store is sufficient. The book 
should be loose leaf. The needs of the 
school will determine the size of sheet to 
use. 


The sheets could be made up as illus- 
trated on the preceding page. 


The first pages of the book should be 
reserved for the daily or weekly entries of 
all transactions irrespective of organization 
or purpose. A sufficient number of sheets 
should be set aside in the first part of the 
book to operate the general account for 
the year. 

Following the general account will be 
entered an account sheet for each organiza- 
tion or activity in the school. These 
should be arranged in alphabetical order. 
All accounts should be indexed for easy 
accessibility. 

A trial balance on the accounts can 
always be struck by taking the sum of the 
receipts of all accounts and comparing it 
with the sum of the receipt column in the 
general account. A similar total of all 
disbursements of all accounts should 
check with the total disbursements in the 
general accounts. 


After the centralized system of school 
accounting has been used for a few years 
the budget will be easy to make and 
accurate, 


As asummary of the paper. The writer 
has tried to bring out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two general types of 
financial administration of extra-curricular 
activities, the decentralized and cen- 
tralized. 

In the centralized type the funds are 


handled through a central office and are 
usually supervised by a central board or 
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committee. The method of bookkeeping 
under the centralized account has been 
outlined in a brief way. 


Book Reviews 


THE CHILDREN’S BooKSHELF, Ginn and 
Company. A _ series of supplementary 
readers containing all new material. Listed 
below are four of the group: 


Let’s PLay. A pre-primer. Simple and 
well illustrated dealing with everyday child- 
hood experiences. The stories are new, of 
short, concise sentences and about normal 
children. 


Pray Days. Contains adventures of 
“Betty and Fred,” with normal everyday 
experiences which may happen to any 
normal child. Instructive and simple with 
excellent vocabulary control. 


PLAYING TOGETHER. New stories by 
outstanding children’s authors of today. 
Especially written for this volume. Simple 
well balanced vocabulary. Stories of both 
real and imaginary situations. Contains 
word lists and practice exercises presented 
in a fascinating manner. 


MUNCHING PETER AND OTHER STORIES. 
Contains prose and poetry by outstanding 
juvenile authors. Entirely new material 
with perfect vocabulary control and stories 
which are most instructive and interesting 
for small children. Simple and_ well 
written. Has many excellent practice 
exercises. Instructive animal stories and 
stories of many phases of childhood 
experiences. 


THE Book I Mave MyseE tr, $1.50, by 
Hannah Fondiller Barnes, 350 West 31st 
Street, New York. 


This is an unusual book. 


It is for little 
folks. It provides the highest quality of 
‘cut-out’? material—original and artistic. 
When the pictures are cut out they are 
pasted in place to form a complete whole 
and thus accomplish a specific purpose. 
It is highly informational and develops 
power to concentrate. 


The entire plan would seem to stimulate 
self-expression and lead up to the pride and 
satisfaction resulting from doing something 
worth while. 





Importance of the Elementary School 
Principalship | 


By HARLEy W. Lyon, 
President Department of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A. 
Principal Long fellow-Cleveland Schools, Pasadena, California 


HARLEY W. Lyon 


HE POSITION of the elementary 
school principalship is the key posi- 
tion in public education. The prin- 

cipal is at all times in close contact with 
the superintendent and his assistants. He 
is also the person of the community who is 
known to everyone. 


Even though the position of the principal 
is of great importance he can not rely 
entirely upon himself for inspiration and 
guidance. He should keep in touch with 
his associates who are doing the same type 
of work; secure information about all avail- 
able sources from which usable materials 
may be obtained; be informed concerning 
social and economic cond‘tions; and under- 
stand the legislative situation as applied to 
education. Only by diligent reading can 
he keep himself informed on all these 


subjects. The newer books concerning 
school administration and a selected group 
of professional magazines should come to 
his desk each month—and be used. 

There is no better way for a principal to 
budget his time and expenditures than to 
become an active member of his principals’ 
organizations—local, state, and national, 
Each of these groups makes its contribu- 
tion. In many cases yearbooks and bulletins 
are issued and conventions or conferences 
are held. The National Department of 
Elementary School Principals offers the 
following to its members: 


A YEARBOOK which is an invaluable text 
to both teachers and principals. 


A BULLETIN, “The National Elementary 
Principal,’’ issued four times a year, which 
contains up-to-date, brief statements con- 
cerning new ideas in elementary education, 
and news of activities inelementary schools. 


OPPORTUNITIES to make contacts and to 
be associated with other principals and to 
grow professionally. 


MEETINGS held each year in connection 
with the National Education Association 
Convention and with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. All 
elementary principals are invited to attend. 

Principals are becoming more and more 
organization-minded. They have begun 
to realize the value of numbers. Occasion- 
ally we hear that some principal thinks he 
is asked to join too many professional 
organizations—that the amount of his dues 
paid is too great. Such a statement 
reminds me of the remark made by a 
carpenter friend of mine who became a 
teacher. 

One day a group of teachers were discus- 
sing the amount of dues in their profes- 
sional organization. Several thought the 
fee quite high and objected to paying it. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Parent-Teacher Association 
As Viewed by a City Superin- 
tendent of Schools 


By J. W. BRADNER, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 


FOR twenty-seven years it has been my 
delightful privilege to have had close 
contact with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. I have always looked upon the 
Parent-Teacher Association as one of the 
strongest assets to a school system and 
have always greatly appreciated the fine 
assistance they have rendered in the schools 
over which I have presided. 


This service has been most helpful in 
creating an interest in the schools and, 
through the fine leadership in the Parent- 
Teacher Association, most valuable assist- 
ance has been received in formulating the 
school program. 


Fundamentally, and naturally, parents 
are interested in their children. Without 
close contact with the schools they are 
unfamiliar with the program as under- 
stood by the teachers. Through the 
Parent-Teacher Association, this contact is 
established and, from this contact, a 
sympathetic attitude develops and the 
child profits by this mutual understanding. 

In Middlesboro, in our Central School, 
we have had for several years the largest 
membership of any Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in our State. This is not an 
unwieldly organization and large in size 
only. It is strong and vital and has 
proved itself to be a most helpful force. 
My experience leads me to believe that the 
superintendent should in no way attempt 
to dominate the organization. Although the 
teachers are members, the leadership 
should be placed upon the parents of the 
children and the committees should be 
largely headed by parents, assisted, of 
course, by teachers. 


As in any other organization, the success 
depends upon leadership. A poor presi- 


A... 


dent, secretary, or committee chairman 
means a poor Parent-Teacher Association. 
The superintendent may tactfully assist in 
the organization but, ultimately, it must 
go back to the parents. 


Through the well planned programs, 
vital and necessary problems may be 
presented to the parents. Without such 
an organization, many times, the solution 
would go unsolved. 


The study group has proven most helpful 
and, as an outgrowth of the study group, 
the teacher finds many more sympathetic 
parents among those who have participated 
in these studies. Another very valuable 
outcome of our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is the social contact of the parent and 
teacher. In our own Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation an annual reception is given by 
the parents to the teachers. Through this 
association together, teachers are led to 
feel that the community cares for them, is 
interested in them and proposes to assist 
them in their problems with their children. 
It is true, school libraries have been 
established, playgrounds equipped, rooms 
decorated, children clothed and fed, pianos 
purchased, books furnished, stage scenery 
purchased, and health programs put over. 
This is all very fine, helpful, and needed, and 
greatly appreciated by the schools, but the 
most valuable contribution of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is the mutual sympa- 
thetic understanding between teachers and 
parents. Many a child has been saved 
because of this contact between teacher and 
parent brought about through a well 
organized Parent-Teacher Association. 


The superintendent who thinks that the 


_ Parent-Teacher Association is a meddling 


body and a hindrance to his program has 
been unfortunate in either his own attitude 
or the type of organization. I commend 
most highly to all superintendents of 
schools the Parent-Teacher Association and 
bespeak for our State better schools in 
proportion to the more active organizations 
created. 
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Purchaser Beware! 
What Encyclopedias or Sets of Books Are You Buying? 


By RutH L. THEOBALD, 


Supervisor of Public School Libraries, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


A SERIOUS condition exists in Kentucky 

at the present time with regard to the 
purchase of sets of books and encyclopedias 
from agents selling unapproved publica- 
tions. In some cases, we are informed on 
excellent authority, sales have been induced 
by means of deliberate misrepresentations. 


School administrators should beware of 
agents who offer to make them a gift of sets 
of books. On no account should used sets 
of the World Book or Compton's be traded 
for any set not recommended by the Divi- 
sion of School Library Service of the State 
Department of Education. A used set of 
the World Book or Compton’s is worth more 
than a new set of inferior books. 


The encyclopedias listed in the State- 
approved lists of books (elementary and 
secondary schools), are as follows: 


Champlin, J. D. New Champlin cyclopedia 
for young folks: Literature, art, and 
mythology. 


Champlin, J. D. New Champlin cyclopedia 
for young folks: Places and events. 


Champlin, J. D. New Champlin cyclopedia 
for young folks: Plants and animals. 


Champlin, J. D. Young folks’ cyclopedia of 
common things. 


(These are separate publications.) 
Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (senior). 
Kane, J. N. Famous first facts. 
Lincoln library of essential information. 
New international encyclopedia. 
World book encyclopedia. 


The Subscription books bulletin, pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, which gives critical estimates of pub- 


lications of this type, reaches the Depart- 
ment of Education regularly. The Divi- 
sion of School Library Service welcomes 
inquiries at any time regarding any set of 
books or encyclopedias, and it is hoped that 
schoolmen and teachers will not hesitate to 
investigate books not known to be ap- 
proved. 


Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, chairman of the 
Subscription Books Committee of the 
American Library Association, writing for 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association, February, 1935, makes the 
following excellent suggestions: 


How can one protect himself against the unscrupv- 
lous publisher or agent? 


The fundamental rule is the familiar one: Before 
you invest, investigate! In more detail: 


Don't sign amy papers when the agent calls the first 
time. Listen to him. Get from him copies of his 
advertising and sales literature, and a specimen of 
the contract. Obtain from him a written, signed 
statement of any promises not contained in these. 
Tell him to call in a couple of days. 


Don’t be hustled by a statement that the price is 
going up or that the agent is leaving town the same 
day. This isan old game. 


Don’t buy on the strength of a prospectus, but 
insist on seeing the book itself. 


Don’t take sample pages seriously. They are 
often hand-picked. 


Don’t be over-impressed by testimonials, no 
matter by whom they are signed. They are often 
obtained in devious ways. Sometimes, a good- 
natured celebrity to whom a set has been presented 
will contribute a not very carefully considered in- 
dorsement without realizing how it will be used. 


Don’t be misled by the statement that a work is 
in some public library. Sets are sometimes wished 
on a library so that just such a statement can be 
made. 


Don’t take too seriously an agent’s tribute to 
ate acumen or professional influence. It is doubt- 
ess deserved, but he is paid to say-nice things to 
you. Enjoy it, only don’t let the pleasant sensation 
lead you to sign on the dotted line. With a little 
experience, one can learn to recognize and follow 
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the steps of a sales talk and appreciate it critically 
as a work of art. 


Please consider carefully the points made 
by Mr. Ward. It is extremely important 
that money used in the purchase of books 
should be expended wisely. This is no less 


true of personal buying than of buying for 
the school library. No teacher in this 
State at the present time is receiving so 
large a salary that even a small proportion 
of it can be spent for anything but the best 
in encyclopedias. Before you invest, in- 
vestigate! 


Official Pledge List of Membership 


THE OFFICIAL PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE AFFILIATED DISTRICTS 
AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1935-36 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF 
GOING TO PRESS WITH THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


First District EpuCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 


Bardwell 
Marion 


Counties 


SEcoND District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Clay 
Crofton 
Sebree 
Sturgis 


Counties 


Tairp District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 


Bowling Green 
Elkton 
Glasgow 


Counties 


Barren 
Edmonson 
Metcalfe 


Fourtu District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Clarkson 


Lebanon Junction 
Munfordville 


Counties 


Meade 
Taylor 


FirtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Louisville Schools 
Alex. G. Barrett 
Jr. High 
Eastern Jr. High 
Johnston and 
Emerson 
J. H. Heywood 
Elien C. Semple 


Counties 
Jefferson 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Lindsey Wilson Jr. 
College, Columbia 
Pulaski 


Counties 
Russell 
Wayre 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Brodhead 
Carlisle 
Clay 
Georgetown 
Livingston 
Midway 
Versailles 


Counties 
Bourbon 
Robertson 
Rockcastle 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 


Brooksville 
Clifton 
Dayton 
Erlanger 
Falmouth 
Ludlow 


Counties 


Boone 
Grant 


EasTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Floyd Fairview 

Johnson Flemingsburg 
Grayson 
Maysville 
Morehead Teachers 

College 

Owingsville 
Pikeville College 
Wurtland 


UpprER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bell Artemus 
Laurel Corbin 
Gatliff 
Lone Jack 
Lynch 
Packard 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Leslie London 
St. Helens 














November Honor Rall 


Counties Superintendents Counties Superintendents 
V. W. Wallis Ada Lee Graham 
Sam Taylor 
W. Witten Horton Magoffin D. J. Carty 
B. B. Hodgkins Menifee Shelby Kash 
John L. Crisp Ova Haney 
EPRWOD a5 5 n 6oc cr ssccicceccs ess, see ceona Buetess Muhlenberg . Bates, Jr. 
Fred Maynard McCreary O. Gilreath 
R. I. Glover Nelson Chas. W. Hart 
Robt. E. Sharon 


Independent Districts Superintendents 

Bloomfield ....W. D. Chilton 

John A. Jones 

D. J. Wright 

D. P. Curry 

Thos. S. Grant 

y W. G. Sullenger 

Cold Spring Edwin Charles 

Columbia High and Adair Co W. M. Wilson 

: G. W. Campbell 

L. C. Bosley 

R. C. Miller 

Elizabethtown Hm. ©. Taylor 

SRM enero e eC SS sens Se MOM SRC A LN Rie ys 620 gl o's -0 10k Shoes die MORES Soules aes MADRS Wayne Weller 

IN Pee Sate Gio rhe Sore Ya ie Ao io ids how a uk wlsTats vip dil, dain SA Sige dE J. W. Ireland 

Horse Cave V. L. Christian 

C. V. Snapp 

Lebanon Junction C. E. Burkhead 

Renee Bic ithe le cy ene cin aie lale tial zm CS AbAR MS wis ow SE RE lols cle< Soe Allan Puterbaugh 

Lone Jack John W. Hughes 

ED oe ho ans ea Becta lek pi gob eee Ae + SS w mile sg ig iw rw Dold a BL Ts soetd wae J. W. Bradner 

Mt. Sterling H. A. Babb 

Henry A. Adams 

Lee Kirkpatrick 

I ep ees RANE Ab Worse ieee Gs aie Sin) e IGS iSeries 6 w iS Salsas alee Swinson Kia's CEES Ab; Lait 
Providence 

Fleming B. Griffith 

C. T. Canon 

. F. Russell 

R. L. Murray 

Muir Taylor 

Orie P. Gruelle 


LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS Principals 
SEMIN es Na fein aia = vie a ca Caw eh eae wie. ey isn aa wis wee Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Nicholas Finzer School Bessie T. Meyer 
Lower Fulton School Cornelia A. Beach 
Ra RO NOON oo ooo 65s. swine os. 46 os oe na cceacnpeccecee ssc secs se sce MQbe ML. Willett 
Highland Junior High School Eva T. Mason 
Charles D. Jacobs School Jewel Drewry 
Longfellow School Emma M. Stanley 
James Russell Lowell School Ada G. Bache 
Monsarrat School E. R. Martin 
McFerran School Elise Weibel 

Nell Warden 

Lydia Reibert 

F. T. Salisbury School Roy J. Bell 
Shawnee School Verna Phillips 
Isaac Shelby School Julia T. Steinberg 
J. C. Strother School Lucille Deboe Smith 


LEXINGTON SCHOOLS Principals 
Arlington School Olie Masner 
Ashland School : 
Cassidy School Annelle Kelley 
Henry Clay High School Chas. E. Skinner 
Jefferson Davis School E. E. Gonterman 

ohnson School Lucille Lovely 
ington Junior High School Mary Hunt 
Maxwell School Eva F. Edmonds 
I UID 59555 a a/si gf ors sc asm pin’ o anion kp o's wo oe wie'Sto o wie ible'aleiess J. M. Deacon 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P.O. Box 1012. ype 


AmERICAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heath & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LaipLAw BroTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MacMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNa.ity Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETI—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. 


John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Jonn C. WINsTON ComMpANY—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Importance of the Elementary 
School Principalship 
(Continued from page 40) 


My carpenter-teacher-friend spoke to them 
in no uncertain manner as follows: 


“When I was a carpenter I paid $40.00 per 
year for the privilege of working as a 
carpenter, and you hesitate to pay less 
than half that amount for the privilege of 
continuing as a teacher.’’ To him success 
of the professional organizations and con- 
tinuation as a teacher were synonomous. 


The National Department of Elementary 
School principals co-operates in every way 
possible with state and local principals’ 
organizations. We invite all who hold the 
welfare of children to be of paramount 
importance, to join us. 


SEVENTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Monday). A study 
of the 902 major wars fought since 500 B. C. 
reveals that the World War was eight times 
larger than the other 901 wars combined. 

_ 
647T is on my desk, guarded by my ‘45,’ ” 
wrote Professor Hughes Mearns, School of Ed., 
New York Univ., of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DIcTIONARY—which recalls to us the suggestion 
once made that we should supply a padlock 
with every copy of “the modern authority.” 

“_ 

LARGEST library abroad is in Paris; second 
and third largest libraries are in Russia. 

“_" 
REPRESENTATIVES of Winston, located 
in every state of the United States, report a 
universal interest in remedial and correciive 
reading. Ideal textbooks: THE WONDER WORLD, 
Facts AND FANCIES, and WHys AND WHERE- 
FORES. Just published—-a workbook: D1ac- 
NosTic TESTS AND REMEDIAL EXERCISES IN 
READING (list $0.36) by Brueckner and Lewis. 

at al 
ALTHOUGH the Maharajah of Kapurthala 
has an annual income of $3,000,000.00, not all 
of the 662 princes of India have fabulous in- 
comes. Some of them, ruling over territories 
in the Simla Hills, receive less than $10 a week. 


tt te al 
GREAT BRITAIN is the chief coal-ex- 
porting country in the world, yet it was an 
English King, Edward I, who passed a law mak- 
ing the burning of coal an offense punishable by 
death.—From Tue Story Book or Coat, by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Other new titles: 
O11, GOLD, IRON AND STEEL ($0.60 each). 

ot et al 
1935 is the 95th anniversary of the first ad- 
hesive postage stamp, the famous British 
‘‘Penny Black.” Celebrate—by writing us about 
Everypay LIFE, a new reader for Grade 1, 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, by Simpson, for Grade 
12, or about any subject in the curriculum. 

i a 
MOST widely used word in the world today 
is ‘‘Amen” (verily, so be it). It is employed 
by nearly one billion Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, or just half of the population of 
the earth. And most widely used geographies 
in the U. S. today are written by J. Russell 
Smith, of Columbia Univ. For Grades 3 to 8. 


2D Ree) |B COMPANY. 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
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How to Borrow 


Money by Mail 


ol ‘ : FIRST STEP 
< oS Fill in and mail the cou- 
5 : pon below. This will bring 
you free brochure “The 
4 Household Plan for 
* School Teachers,”’ speci- 
menapplication blank and 
complete information. 






















SECOND STEP 


When the application ar- 
rives, fill in the blanks 
and mail it back. No sig- 
nature but your own 
required. No inquiries of 
your references. No co- 
makers. No red tape. 


THIRD STEP 
You receive your check 
from Household for the 
full amount of the loan. 
No advance deductions. 
Now you have the money 
to pay off pressing obliga- 
tions. You can repay in 
monthly installments. 


b 





Your Signature Only Is Necessary 
All arrangements quickly and privately completed by mail 
When you apply for a loan from Household, the transaction is 
a clear-cut business proposition made under the small-loan laws 
of your state. We pass on your loan without inquiring of ad 
friends oremployer. The procedure is simple, confidential. It 
gives you a financial resource in case of emergency to which 
as an employed teacher you are fully entitled. 

Fill in and mail this coupon to Household TODAY! 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 
3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Teachers,”” 
specimen application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this 
coupon NOW! 
re ce I I a a 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 


g Ss Please mail me, free of charge, your_brochure 
<n, “The Household Pian for School Teachers” 
& and specimen application blank. This inquiry 


doesn’t obligate me to make a loan. 


NE kicks cia nnceskucccsipmeis RACES hetaeee ee 
atuceceaetetacabwecs Amount I wish to borrow............ 
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What Business Expects 
of the Schools 


(Continued from page 34) 


rassment at the superintendent’s visit, he 
noticed that in this room there was an air 
of ease and friendliness that was remark. 
able. An eager expectancy seemed to 
possess every youngster, too, until one of 
them asked the teacher if the group could 
not show the visitor some of the things 
they could do. She readily agreed, and 
there began a marvelous display of talent 
such as the superintendent had never seen 
before. Mary recited and sang as though 
she were performing before royalty. John 
drew cartoons that were a credit to one 
much older than he. Another was a 
wizard at solving problems. And as each 
child finished what he had been doing, 
there was a sparkling of countless eyes and 
a burst of applause that told of a pride in 
the accomplishments of every schoolmate. 


There was insufficient time for each child 
to demonstrate his talent. But before the 
superintendent left, the teacher said to the 
Overgrown, retarded youth in the corner, 
twice the size of any of his fellows: ‘‘Charles, 
it is a little too bright in here. Won't you 
please pull down the shade?”’ And Charles, 
as proudly as any of the others, reached 
his full height and pulled from the top of 
the window the shade that none of the 
others could reach. ‘Charles can do 
something, too, you see, that no one else in 
the room can do. All of us try to teach 
each other in here all the things that any of 
us can do especially well, and so every one 
of us will soon become experts at many 
things.” 


That teacher was taking the fluid minds 
and natures of that group of children and 
heating them until, like steam, they 
exploded with a force that was generating 
an understanding of human relations that 
would make life happier and more useful 
for every child in that room. 


I cannot close without telling you, too, 
that business and the public expect you to 
look out for your own interests at all times. 
You have been painfully mistreated of late; 
and the excuse has been that all must 
suffer and sacrifice together. But you 
deserve better consideration than you have 
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a series of weekly radio broadcasts. 


to as many others as you possibly can. 
listen in with you. 


HOMECOMING for WESTERN. 


by reason of graduation last June. 








WESTERN ON THE AIR 


WESTERN ON THE AIR—Western Teachers College takes pleasure in announcing 
The programs will come to you from Western’s 


auditorium, each Tuesday afternoon from 4:00 to 4:30 CST over WHAS of the Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times. The first program was given Tuesday, October 15. 


It is our earnest desire to make these broadcasts highly educational as well as highly 
entertaining. With this in mind we invite you not only to listen in but to pass the word 
We hope you will arrange for your friends to 
Why not establish Listening Posts at some central point such as the 
school, provided it has a radio, or at a hotel, store, or some home where there is a radio 
and establish the habit of having former students, alumni, and friends of Western, and the 
public at large, to assemble on Tuesday of each week at 4:00 P. M. to hear these programs. 


HOMECOMING—May I call your attention to the date of NOVEMBER 16, 
On that date our varsity football team will 
play the varsity team of Howard College of Birmingham, Alabama. Howard recently 
played Alabama’s Crimson Tide to a scoreless tie. Western’s team is in fine condition 
and is really a strong one, nothwithstanding the fact we lost many outstanding members 
We want this Homecoming to be the happiest in the 
history of the institution and are anxious for you to come and help us reach this objective. 
Won't you come and bring your friends with you? 


Fraternally yours, 


H. H. CHERRY, President 
WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 











in many ways received. And may I be 
permitted to hazard one guess at the 
reason for this? I think that it has been due 
to the fact that you have not been strongly 
enough organized and that you have, 
therefore, not been aggressive enough. I 
recall that once upon a time, not many 
years ago, you were holding a national 
meeting in the shadow of our national 
capitol, but no government representative 
was there to advise you or aid you and no 
greeting from the capitol was sent to you. 
Yet, when the American Legion met not 
long afterward in a more distant city, the 
President addressed the gathering over the 
radio. And when the American Bankers 
Association held its meeting, the President 
attended it in person to deliver his greeting. 
Now, that was not mere chance. The 
legion and the bankers are so well organized 
that they can demand and secure a hearing 
at any time. And their demands are not 
slight, as you know. But you teachers 
have been asking little consideration and 
receiving none. Why, the NRA blanket 
code prescribed minimum wages of $750 a 
year for common labor, while a hundred 
thousand teachers had been promised less 
than $450 and in many instances were 


receiving little or none of that. I can 
promise you that business does not expect 
that of you. If you endure it, you have 
only yourself to blame. 

You must sell your public much better 
on the idea of adequately supporting its 
schools than you have been doing. Be 
proud of what you are doing. Keep your- 
selves human and broad-minded. Above 
all, keep yourselves abreast of your profes- 
sion. Join your teacher organizations. 
Read your best professional magazines. 
There is no need for the general notion 
that every woman who teaches is an old 
maid school marm, and that every man 
teacher is a sissy, knowing little about 
manly ways and caring less. Yours is the 
noblest profession of them all. The public 
believes that, but it gives you too little 
proof that this is true. Learn how to sell 
your schools for what they are worth, keep 
them sold by everlasting efforts, and the 
public will give you the full measure of 
appreciation and the wages you deserve. 
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MOREHEAD 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Announces the Selection of 


PROFESSOR H. A. BABB 


A.B., A.M., University of Kentucky 


for the 


PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Babb will assume the 
responsibilities of his new 
position on November ist. 























Typewriters 





New Portables at Current Prices 


Used and Rebuilt Standard 


Size from 


$20.00 to $70.00 


All makes repaired and exchanged. 
If you have one you do not like, trade 
it to us for your choice. 


Ribbons for any make machine. 


WELLMAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
106 South Fourth Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Telephone Wabash 3925 








Local Government in a Rural 
Area 
(Continued from page 17) 


2. County government loses impor- 
tance in the eyes of the electorate. The 
resulting indifference gives added incentive 
for self-seeking individuals to use public 
office for other than the best interests of 
the county. 

3. At least some county offices become 
more important as stepping stones to places 
in State political circles than as opportuni- 
ties to serve the local people. 

4. The incentive to improve upon the 
work of one’s predecessors in Office js 
reduced by short terms in office, low 
salaries, and citizen indifference. 

5. The pressure exerted by many persons 
who want to hire teams or farm equipment 
to the county, who want to sell supplies to 
the county, who want to be employed by 
the county, or who desire some direct aid 
from the county makes it difficult to hold 
local government expenditures within rea- 
son. 

Education appears to be the only means 
whereby a change may be effected in citi- 
zen attitude. The traditional conservatism 
generally ascribed to rural people is a 
dominating force in the conduct of govern- 
ment in these two counties, and must be 
fully and frankly recognized in planning 
reorganization of local government. With 
county government as now organized, 
more than twenty-five per cent of the 
electorate in each county receive pay from 
the county during the year for either goods 
or services or both. The attitude of this 
large favored group toward changes affect- 
ing their status is a powerful influence to be 
considered in all proposed changes in 
government. 

This situation, however, is not without 
its bright side. In such counties as these, 
where the duties of most offices do not 
require full-time attention of able people, 
there is an excellent opportunity for public- 
spirited citizens to seek such offices as a 
means of rendering competent and efficient 
service to their counties. Full-time service 


_ of these men could not be obtained at rates 


of compensation permitted by existing 
revenues, but part-time service might 
afford one solution for the problem. 

person seeking as his sole source of liveli- 
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SHE STATE OF TEXAS 


has adopted for exclusive basal use 
for a period of six years 


The Unit-Activity 
Reading Series 


By Nila Banton Smith 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Book Two) NEAR AND FAR (Book Three) 
This new and distinctive series, published in July, 1935, has been prepared as an aid to teachers everywhere 
in meeting the changing demands in elementary education. The social studies and science topics which 
most frequently form the backbone of the elementary curriculum form the core around which the material 
of the series is organized. The low vocabulary burden per page and systematic repetition of vocabulary 
make these books unusually easy. 


For full details concerning this exceptionally attractive series, write to 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY -/ith fowierny 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois pore: & > 1935 
FALLEN CAMPBELL, Representative, 119 Shelby Street, Frankfort — 

















hood a public office which carries only a 
small remuneration may be very incompe- 
tent, and, as a result, cost the taxpayers 
far more than the amount of his pay. At 


otherwise unemployable persons to make a 
living. Intelligent citizens should consider 
such angles as these when they go to the 
polls. 


least the more important public offices ; ; 
should not be viewed as opportunities for In conclusion, it may be stated that 
eighteen specific recommendations are of- 
fered for improving local government in 
these counties. Among these are: Change 
the present system of collecting taxes; 
consolidate the office of jailer with that of 
the sheriff; establish a workable county 
budget with the county judge as director 
and the county court clerk as purchasing 
agent; reduce the number of magistrates to 
three in each county; pay salaries to all 
county officials and turn all fees for services 
performed by them into the county 
treasury; hold elections in alternate years 
only instead of annually and reduce the 
number of polling places; give authority 
to the fiscal court to determine rates to be 
paid for boarding prisoners; and combine 
the two counties into a single unit for rural 
school administration, and employ one 
superintendent and one supervising teacher 
to serve the combined area. 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for. Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisvill 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


e, Ky. 














“The heart that trusts, forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings, 
A well of peace within it springs,— 

Come good or ill.” 
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When you are in Louisville, we want you to 
eel that the Brown is truly your hotel . . . where 
you may always expect a hospitable welcome. 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 





Relation of Geographic Teaching 
to Some Current World Problems 


(Continued from page 14) 


Looking at the world from a geographic 
standpoint does not displace the viewpoint 
of the historian, the sociologist, or that of 
any of the other scientists, but rather adds 
tothem. Just as the geographer sees in the 
process of evolution the struggle of living 
things to adjust and readjust themselves 
to changing geographical conditions so does 
he see in the struggle of groups of human 
beings the same attempt at adjustment. 
Races of mankind do thus represent 
responses to different surroundings. 


An account must be taken of geographic 
factors which will be operative one hundred 
years hence when the economic set-up may 
be entirely changed. Because of economic 
changes it has seemed best to build the 
Norris Dam in the Tennessee Valley which 
will cause a lake to submerge a bridge that 
has been built only three or four years at a 
cost of about one million dollars. 


And so our geography teaching in order 
to contribute to the ability of the future 
citizen to adjust himself to current world 
conditions and to help solve world prob- 
lems must provide an informational back- 
ground from which to draw in his thinking. 
It must not only furnish material for 
thought but must give method of scientific 
thinking and practice in thinking, reason- 
ing, and deciding. 








Te All Teachers! / 


Duty and pleasure are in pet 
accord when you read . 
“THE BOYHOOD OF oy i LINCOLN” 
By J. Rogers Gore 
The part of Lincoln’ s life heretofore neg- 
—_ by biographers. 
he book is an enduring inspiration to 
Illustrated with historical scenes. 
$1.00 postpaid 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 


The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Leuisvitle, Ky. 
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Library, 
Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 





